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State Assembly honors Rosa Parks 


TRENTON — The Assembly 
passed legislation urging Congress 
to award the Congressional Gold 
Medal to Rosa Parks in recognition 
of her contributions to the United 
States. 

The measure sponsored by 
Assemblyman William Payne, honors, 
the “first-lady of civil rights” and the 
“mother of the freedom movement.” 

Rosa Parks was arrested on Dec. 
1, 1955 in Montgomery, Alabama for 
refusing to vacate her seat on a bus 
to a white man. 

News of her arrest resulted in 
42,000 African Americans boycotting 


beginning on Dec. 5, 1955 and last- 
ing until bus segregation laws were 
changed on Dec. 21, 1956. 

“The quiet dignity of this woman 
ignited the most significant social 


« movement in the history of the Unit- 


ed States,” said Payne (D-Essex). 
“Her courage, bearing, and intestinal 
fortitude resulted in the narrowing 
of the great racial schism observed in 
this country.” 

The United States Supreme 
Court ruled on Nov. 13, 1956, that 
the Montgomery segregation law was 
unconstitutional, and on Dec. 20, 
1956, Montgomery officials were 


Civil Rights Movement led to the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 which broke 
down the barriers of legal discrimi- 
nation against African Americans 
and made equality before the law a 
reality for all 


She was also the first woman to 
join the Montgomery chapter of the 
NAACP, was an active volunteer for 
the Montgomery Voters League, and 
in 1987 co-founded the Rosa and 
Raymond Parks Institute for Self- 


Rosa Parks has received numer- 
ous awards for her efforts on behalf 
of racial harmony, including the 
Springarn Award, the NAACP’s 
highest honor for a vil rights contri- 
butions, the Presidential Medal of 
Freedom, the nati@n’s highest civil- 
ian honor, and the first Internation- 
al Freedom Conduetor Award from 
the National Underground Railroad 


Development. 

“Rosa Parks has dedicated her 
life to the cause of universal human 
rights and truly embodies the love of 
humanity and freedom,” said Payne 

“Even after she was attacked in 
her own home in 1994, she has per- 
sisted as an advocate for the simple, 
basic lessons she taught the nation 
and from which the nation has bene- 


Montgomery buses for 381 days 


Gone but certain! 


By Lucy Sanchez 
Staff Writer 


NEWARK — At noon the church bells rang throughout the city as 
the sweet, melodious voice of jazz legend Sarah Vaughan soared 
through the air. Many may remember “Misty,” “Send in the Clowns,” 
“Someone to Watch Over Me,” and many more classics from the Newark 
native. On March 25, the city immortalized the hometown legend in a 
street-naming ceremony. 

Mayor Sharpe James unveiled the new street sign adorned with a 
musical note, “Sarah Vaughan Way,” at the intersection of Park Place 
and Center St. Appropriately located in the heart of the city and across 
the street from the New Jersey Performing Arts Center (NJPAC), 
James hopes the tribute will serve as an inspiration to the thousands of 
talented youth that come out of Newark and the surrounding cities. 
James stated the young people “will look up and have a star to shoot at,” 
as they enter New Jersey’s “Apollo” haven. 

In tears, Ada Vaughan was in disbelief that so many people actual- 
ly came at to celebrate the 75th birth date of her precious daughter, 
Sarah. Mt. Zion Church member thanked God for her ability to 
witness the event. She looked up from her wheelchair at Rev. Dr. 
Granville A. Seward and said “Look at the people coming. Look at these 
people smiling at me. Isn't this great.” Later on, in an interview with 
City News, Ada softly whispered, “I had no idea people were going to 
pay her no mind. My daughter’s going to be so surprised when I go back 
and I tell her.” 

Sarah Vaughan unexpectedly passed away in 1990.. ‘However, her 
voice will live on forever through the memories of her fans worldwide. 

v. Seward attributed Sarah’s achievements to hearing her moth- 
er singing around the house. Ada was a choir member at Mt. Zion and 
even in her elderly years, she still participates in uplifting the sounds of 
the Lord. 

Reaffirming what Mayor James stated about Vaughan’s pride in 
growing up in Newark, it was easy to see she received those high 
regards for her hometown from her mother who wished to pass through 
FE ae neighborhood, downtown Newark and Mt. Zion after she passed 
aw; 

REN WAF accredited te iih pa P ee vilae of. man of our 

je African- 
American Bi ce cha te been a > Bee where young bay can 
express their talent,” stated Rev. Seward. Vaughan was living proof of 
this belief whereas, her harmonious voice rang out in choir spirituals 
and over fifty years blossomed into a world-renown legacy. 

Lifetime friend, Evelyn Greene recalled attending Eastside High 
with Vaughan. She rejoiced over the times when they would mischie- 
vously chatter in church. “We would always tell jokes and laugh,” stat- 
ed Greene. “She would love to laugh.” 

Greene later lost contact with Vaughan after she decided to pursue 
a career in opera in February of 1943. However, she would see her per- 
form in concert from time to time. 

In the midst of the crowd of spectators two elderly NJPAC volun- 
teers were pleased to see the city memorialize who Mayor James called 
Newark’s “hero.” Marie Minatee and Lillian Stroud said their favorite 
songs from Vaughan were “Misty” and “Send in the Clowns.” Stroud 
described Vaughans voice as sincere, jazzy and melodious. 

C ayle preferred the words 
sassy and divine to characterize Vaughan. She stated Vaughan’s great 
appreciation for music and the church set a standard for the city. “I 
want to thank her for letting me know that dreams really do come true 
and that dreams start in Newark,” stated Councilwoman Chaneyfield- 
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Business & Job 
Expo to connect 
industry, communi 


By Carl Chase 
Staff Writer 


The Newark area is booming. Res- 
idents are looking forward this year to a 
new baseball stadium to house the 
minor league Newark Bears, and other 
plans include a pro basketball arena, 
continued growth at Newark Airport 
and an expanded Port Newark that will 
remain a world-class waterfront well 
into the millennium 

The time to build education and 
skills for the resulting business and job 
opportunities has already arrived, says 
MBJ Publisher Henry Johnson. 

“As we prepare for the year 2000, 
we Want to.avoid some of the mistakes 
that occurred in the past,” he said while 
organizing the Business and Job Expo 
2000. “The excuses of the past won't be 
enough to prepare people for the oppor- 
tunities of the future.” 

The April 12 event at the Newark 
Airport Marriott Hotel is co-sponsored 
by The Port Authority Office of Busi- 
ness and Job Opportunity, Horizon 
Mercy, Marriott Airport Hotel, Shering 
Plough, Chase Manhattan Bank, Dun & 
Bradstreet, PSE&G and many other 
‘organizations 

The event is designed to expand job 
opportunities in the area's urban cen- 
ters. The latest statistics show that black 
young males experience a 31.6 percent 
unemployment rate—nearly three times 
their, white counterparts’ 12.2 percent 
That the past eight years’ economic 
gains have bypassed one out of three 
young black male job Seekers came as 
no surprise to Johnson. 

“This is an extremely strong peace- 
, yet the urban centers still 


Sarah Vaughan’s mother, Ada, watched in awe as Mayor Sharpe James 
unveiled a new street sign dedicated to the world renowned jazz legend on her 
75th birth date. 
Jenkins. 

In a triumphant moment for the Vaughan family, Mt. Zion church, 


African-Americans, Newark and the global jazz community at large, 
the city has brought one of their most talented and memor: able, histori- 
cal legends home one last time. 


Citizens charge forward to justice 


By Jean Pierre 
Staff Writer 


NEWARK — The hundreds of citizens ral- 
lying in downtown Newark on March 20th only 
marked the beginnning of a series of action 
against police brutality and racial violence for 
these New Jersey activists. 

The New Jersey Coalition Against Police 
Brutality has announced a commemorative cer- 
emony in honor of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 
on April 1 at the Newark Public Library; an 
emergency march in Washington D.C. for jus- 
tice on April 3; an Action Planning and Strate- 
gy Session at the WISOMMM Mansion in 
Newark on April 6; a motorcade marking the 
one year anniversary of the turnpike shooting 
along the New Jersey Turnpike on April 23, 
and an international rally for revolutionist 
Mumia Abu-Jamal in Philadelphia. 

The first phase of protest has sparked a cat- 
alyst of community involvement and political 
consciousness throughout the New York and 
New Jersey area. Cheers and hi-fives were 
ringing throughout Newark’s Public Library 
March 23 as members of POP (People’s Organi- 
zation for Progress) celebrated their participa- 
tion in the March 20th rally. 

The group heard stories from many of the 
protesters who attended the rally in downtown 
Newark. Larry Hamm, chairman of POP, com- 
mended the ralliers for their support. “It was 


wonderful. The signs and pickets were awe- 
some. We told our message,” said Hamm, who 
believes more needs to be done. “It is time for 
all people of conscience to stand up for justice. 
We must end police brutality and racist harass- 
ment now.” More than 150 people took to the 
streets, up and down Broad and Market with 
signs like “brutality” and “no justice no peace.” 

Joseph Antoine of Irvington was glad he 

icipated in the rally. “The police are out of 
hand. They don’t care about any human life but 
their own,” said Antoine, who watched in hor- 
ror as his son was beaten by three members of 
the Irvington Police Department in his home 
two years ago. “Tm here to make a stand and to 
see things like this don’t happen like it did for 
my son.” 

All this comes on the heels of two high pro- 
file stories in the last two months. One being 
the death of West African immigrant Amadou 
Diallo, who was shot 41 times by four New York 
City cops while unarmed; and the firing of for- 
mer State Police Chief Col. ae Williams, for 

insensitive 


to demand further action be taken by the Clin- 
ton Administration. Mfume was one of the sev- 
eral thousand protesters in front of One Police 
Plaza during a series of rallies called by Rev. Al 
Sharpton. He was one of several hundred who 
have been afrested for committing acts of civil 
disobedience in light of strategies from the Civil 
Rights Movement and Dr. Martin Luther King 


Mfume |stated, “Police misconduct and 
abuse in communities of color must not be tol- 
erated.. The NAACP will continue to march 
and to fightin the courts to see that our citizens 
are not abused by the very men and women 
sworn to prétect them.” 

The POP which has also remained very 
active in thé protest for justice has called for the 
hiring of significant numbers of African-Ameri- 
can and Lal ino officers by state and local police 
forces, and their placement in leadership and 
supervisory positions. They also called for sen- 
sitivity trailing and racial bias testing. Hamm 
stated the (most important resolution is the 
civilian con- 


making ut 
being stopped on the moeni of New Jersey. 

NAACP President and CEO Kweisi Mfume 
marked the arrest of the four officers in New 
York as “the first step toward obtaining justice 
in one of the decade’s worst cases of police bru- 
tality.” 

je and other civil rights leaders met 

with Attorney General Janet Reno on March 22 


of i 
trolled polige review boards with subpoena 


Police brutality has surfaced as a national 
problem and the citizens have vowed not to stop 


until justic€is served. Kyle Jackson of Newark 
Arts High ool is ready to go on the front 
lines. “Thig has been going on for years. It’s 
ready, set, fire! I can’t take more of this.” 


b 


aren't experiencing the kind of growth 
and tum-around that is necessary. And 
although there has been reduced unem- 
ployment in urban centers, it’s still dou- 
ble to triple that of the larger communi- 
a 


City News created the Expo both to 
expose business owners to the opportu- 
nities in urban centers, and to help cor- 
porations better reach men and women 
committed to the cities. 

“The work of (Harvard professor) 
Michael Porter to build more competi- 
tive inner cities has shown that, in order 
to strengthen these economies, more 
corporations must partner with for-prof- 
it ventures that can build business in and 
out of the inner cities,” Johnson said 

“The notion that an inner-city busi- 
ness can do business only in the city just 
is not true,” he said. 

Last year, New Jersey reached a 
record-high employment level of nearly 


3.8 million, but corporations are experi- 
encing trouble recruiting talent. A job 
expo aimed at urban workers can bridge 
that gap, he said. “Urban communities 
still have excessively high unemploy- 
ment. Many people who, have been 
confined to welfare, are now seeking 
jobs. We believe we have to open up the 
access to information about job open- 
ings and job training so people under- 
stand they can have a better future.” 

As the year 2000 looms, both 
workers and entrepreneurs must appre- 
ciate the service-driven economy, John- 
son said. 

All major industry posted job gains 
last year as government shrank 
manufacturing held its own, accordi 
to the New Jersey Department of Labor 
But the largest job growth occurred in 
services (45,500 jobs) and retail/whole- 
sale trade (17,600). Clearly, customer 
service, product expertise and the inter- 
personal skills to meet consumers will 
be in great demand in this environment 

Seven out of 10 jobs in New Jersey, 
or 79,800, were created in the Northem 
New Jersey region in 1998, the Labor 
Department reports. Services-business, 
health, personal, and 
engineering/accounting/management 
services—led the trend. The region’s 
job growth kept up with the state's job 
growth rate for three years, and then last 
year surpassed it. 

“The Newark metro area is a major 
business gateway with new opportuni- 
ties opening all the time, particularly at 
the airport. Our children need to under- 
stand they've got to prepare for a ser 
vice industry as well as the technologi- 
cal industry,” Johnson said. 

Businesses looking for growth in 
today’s competitive environment need a 
trained, skilled workforce, he said 
“People need the basic skills for a par- 
ticular job, but they also need the inter- 
personal and leadership skills that any 
workplace requires. Employers are 
looking for workers who can generate 
customers and new business by their 
ability to interact and create good rela- 
tionships.” 

Whether or not the economy con- 
tinues to expand, residents can find out 
at the Expo what job opportunities will 
coming into the area over the next sev- 
eral years. 

“Rather than reacting to what peo- 
ple aren't getting,” Johnson said, “peo: 
ple have to look two to thr 
ahead and prepare to take advantage of 
what's coming down the roa 

In the countdown to the year 2000, 
the Business and Job Expo will give 
them a head start 


years 


Automobile insurance 
rates cut by 15 percent 


TRENTON — Gov. Christie 
Whitman hailed the decision by 
the NJ Supreme Court uphold- 
ing her mandatory five percent 
reduction in automobile insur- 
ance rates and rejecting the 
attempt by a small group of chi- 
ropractors and medical doctors 
to delay the implementation of 
protocols to curb fraud and abuse 
by practitioners. 

“The Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion today keeps intact the most 
meaningful automobile insur- 


ance reform this state has seen 
in more than a quarter-century,” 
Gov. Whitman said. 

“With the Court’s decision 
today, New Jersey motorists will 
see a minimum 15 percent reduc- 
tion in mandatory coverage’s 
Even those motorists who choose 
expanded or optional coverage’s, 
beyond those that are required 
by law, will see reductions of no 
less than 13 percent,” she said 

“This is a very good day for 
drivers in New Jersey,” she said. 
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NEWARK — The Organizing for 
Community Development will hold its 
‘Spring cycle of the "Grassroots School 
of Grant writing.” This program will train 
individuals to identify funding opportu- 
nities preparing grant proposals. The 
program will take place at Clear View 
Baptist Church. Call (732) 932-3358 
for time. 


ELIZABETH — The Elizabeth NAACP 
Youth Council will host the Sixth 
Annual Black Bowl Competition at the 
Dwyer Auditorium inside Elizabeth 
High School beginning at 10 a.m. (908) 
298-4669. 


NEW YORK — The Knickerbocker Bar 
& Grill presents bassist Miriam 
Sullivan beginning at 8 p.m. (212) 228- 
8490. 


NEW YORK — The Greater New York 
Dealers Association presents the 
Seventh Annual National Automotive 
Technology Competition to held at this 
year's New York International Auto 
Show at the Jacob Javits Center. Call 
(212) 677-3070 for time. 


JERSEY CITY — New Jersey State 
University presents Joan Silber, author 
of Household Words and In the City, in 
“The Contemporary Memoir: 
Remembering Stories, Transforming 
History” beginning at 12:00 p.m. 
(201)200-3337. 


ELIZABETH — The Elizabeth NAACP 
Youth Council will hold a demostration 
workshop on being stopped by the 
police at the Marcy Walker Community 
Center beginning at 7 p.m. (908) 298- 
4669. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 1 


MONTCLAIR — The Essex County 
Clerks Office will hold a county meet- 
ing at the Municipal Building beginning 
at 8:30 a.m. (973) 621-2848. 


NEWARK — The People's 
Organization for Progress will hold a 
commemoration on the assassination 
of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. at the 
Newark Public Library beginning at 
5:30 p.m. (973) 643-7711 


FRIDAY, APRIL 2 


PLAINFIELD — NJ Golden Gloves 
returns! The historic event will take 
place at the Plainfield High school gym 
on 950 Park Ave. beginning at 8:00 
p.m. (908)561-0123. 


MENLO PARK — “It's the Easter 
Beagle, Charlie Brown,” will be fea- 
tured at Zany Brainy store in Menlo 
Park Mall beginning at 7:00 p.m. for 
children ages four and up. (732) 205- 
9661 


NEWARK — The New Jersey 
Performing Arts Center (NJPAC) pre- 


sents Lauryn Hill with special guest 
Outkast beginning at 8 p.m. 1-888-GO- 
PAC. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 6 


WESTFIELD — Does your child seem 
to always need your attention? Learn 
to help your kids behave with author 
Cynthia Whitman and The Rutgers 
Cooperative Extension of Union 

unty beginning at 7:00 
p.m.(908)654-9854. 


MENLO PARK — Get ready for Easter 
with Zany Brainy fun. Youngsters 
develop vocabulary and learn that 
reading is fun wani ‘Beara Book 
Buddies beginning at 10:30 a.m. at 
Menlo Park Mall Call. 732) 205-9661 
for information. 


NORTH BRANCH — Raritan Valley 
Community College Fine and 
Performing Arts Department presents 
the student production of All In The 
Timing at the college's Welpe Theater 
beginning at 7:30 p.m. (908) 526-1200. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 7 


JERSEY CITY — New Jersey 
University (NJCU) will hold a lecture on 
safe sex at the Formal Lounge located 
on the campus of NJCU beginning at 
12 p.m. (201) 200-3426, 


NEWARK — The New Jersey 
Performing Arts Center presents Patti 
LaBelle and Gerald Levert in concert 
beginning at 8 p.m. 1-888-GO-NJPAC. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 8 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The New 
Jersey State Bar Foundation will pre- 
sent a free public seminar on discrimi- 
nation in the workplace at New Jersey 
Law Center beginning at 7 p.m. (732) 
937-7518 


MAHWAH — Ramapo College will 
hold a dinner and lecture on the recent 
studies on cancer at the Tufts 
University School of Medicine on the 
‘campus of Ramapo College beginning 
at 6 p.m. (201) 684-7602, 


JERSEY CITY — New Jersey City 
University (NICU) will hold a discus- 
sion on charter schools at the 
Grossnickle Auditorium beginning at 5 
p.m. (201) 200-3426. 


CLARK —The Clark Public Library will 
hold a poetry session beginning at 
7:30 p.m. (732) 388-5999. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 9 


PRINCETON — The New Jersey Child 
Assault Prevention presents the 1999 
Child Assault Prevention CAP Awards, 
honoring individuals who help in the 
daily battle on child abuse. It will take 
place at the Marriott Forrestal Center 
beginning at 11:30 a.m. (609) 582- 
7000. 


Newark’s youth strike a 
victory at bowling tournament 


The Winners of Cablevision’s Sixty Kaki High School Bowling Tournament for ne Newark 
School District are as follows(L-R): Lamont Dixon, West Side High School; Lamar Davis, Westside 
hool; Clarence Freeman, Malcolm X Shabazz 


High School; Cory Simpson, Montgomery High 
High School; and Antoine Caughman, Tech High School. 


oving 


Patricia Lawrence-Haugton, President and CEO of 
Alken Tours/Apel Travel was honored twice at the Fifth 
Annual Bridges to Success Awards. The 25-year-old 
wholesale and retail travel me ad was Prenton 
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invites you to attend the 
Fourth Annual 


CITY NEWS 
100 Most Influential 


honoring individuals for their tireless efforts 
in furthering the progress of black people in 
New Jersey and 
rebuilding New Jersey’s urban communities 
Thursday, May 6, 1999 
Newark Airport Marriott at Newark 
International Airport 
5:30 p.m. Reception/Buffet 7:00 p.m. Program 
RSVP by April 26, 1999 
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Local resident appears 
on PBS special 


Dorothy Wallace, a Newark resident and postal worker, t Joins 
Emmy- -winning anchor Steve Adubato this week for the pre- 
mier of “ 


Sea Girt holds second graduation 
ceremony for correctional officers 


The New Jersey Dept. of Corrections Staff Training Academy held its arenan graduation from the 
Sea Girt facility on March 5. Commissioner Jack Terhune administered the Oath of Office to 86 
recruits. Pictured from left to right are Keith P. McBride, Roselle, Brian K. Mathis, Port Elizabeth, 

arcus Giammetta, Rahway, Commissioner Jack Terhune, Jason Lukaszewski, ly is Lena 
Boier, Plainfield and Eric Seiden, Rahway. 


Affordable 
health 
coverage 


that works 
as hard 
as you. 


Peace of Mind. That's what hardworking families like 
these get with NJ KidCare. NJ KidCare is quality health 
coverage for New Jersey's uninsured children. Based on 
your income, you may have to pay no monthly premium, 
or as litle as $15 a month (plus a small copay for some 
services), regardless of how many children you have in 


your household. Best 

of all, you get to oy pg 
i» 
N? Gs 

Scene CORE 

NJ KidCare network. 


choose from among 
the top healthcare 
Affordable health coverage. Quality care. 


providers, so your 


doctor could already 


Ifyou or anyone you know hos eee chiro oges 
18 or youhgarho could Benet rom tis program, plesse col 


1-800-701-0710 


Multilingual operators available e TTY 1-800-701-0720 


Check-ups / Well visits / Emergencies / Surgery / X-rays 
Prescriptions / Vision / Dental services and so much more. 
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{Nation Briefs 


MALARIA CASES ON 
THE RISE IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


HARARE (IPS) — A malaria 
epidemic is spreading throughout 
Souther Africa, placing the lives 
of millions at risk, according to 
the World Health Organization 
(WHO). “All the signs show a 
severe malaria season for South- 
em Africa,” says Dr. Shiva Muru- 
gasamtillay of the WHO Regional 
Office for Africa, based in the 
Zimbabwean capital of Harare. 

Murugasamtillay says the 

= months of March and April are 
= the high risk periods in the 
region. 

Southern Africa, with a popu- 
lation of about 195 million peo- 
ple, groups Angola, Botswana, 
the Democratic Republic of 
Congo (DRC), Lesotho, Malawi, 
Mauritius, Mozambique, Namibia, 
Seychelles, South Africa, Swazi 
land, Tanzania, Zambia and Zim- 
babwe. 

Malaria is one of the leading 
health problems in Africa, South 
of the Sahara. The disease 
attacks between 270 and 480 
million people and kills between 
1.5 and 2.7 million each year. 


CARIBBEAN REGION 
UP IN ARMS OVER 
NUCLEAR SHIPMENT 


SAN JUAN (IPS) — Regional 
governments and environmental- 
ists are strongly denouncing 
plans for yet another shipment of 
nuclear waste to be transported 
through the Caribbean Sea in 
defiance of repeated protests 
and diplomatic exchanges on the 
matter. 

The ship, which left France on 
Feb. 25, is expected to enter the 
Caribbean Sea via the Mona 
Canal which separates the 
Dominican Republic and Puerto 
R 


ico. 

The Caribbean Community 
(Caricom) leaders are calling on 
the governments of France, 
Japan and the United Kingdom 
to respect the economic impor- 
tance and ecological fragility of 
the Caribbean Sea and the well- 
being of the millions of people 
who depend on this unique 
resource for their very existence. 

In Puerto Rico, environmental 

£ groups are preparing for battle. 
“This shipment constitutes an 
element of enormous danger for 
ecosystems and populations all 
over the Caribbean,” said Jorge 
Fernandez, environmental advis- 
er to the Puerto Rico Indepen- 
dence Party (Partido Indepen- 
dentista Puertorriqueno/PIP). 


NO PRESIDENTIAL BID 
IN JACKSON’S PLAN 
FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 


CHICAGO—The Rev. Jesse 
Jackson, who as head of the Rain- 
bow/PUSH Coalition is leading 
numerous efforts to bring economic 
equity to minorities, announced 
recently that he would pass on a pres- 
idential nomination in 2000. 
‘ollowing are excerpts from 
Jackson’s announcement regarding 
| presidential aspirations: 
“Time spent running for Presi- 
« dent is time that cannot be spent 
+ doing something else. Money raised 
+ and spent to Waa a campaign for 


Rev. Jackson 


prosperity. We cannot rest until the 
tone big tent American Dream 
+ includes all and leaves no one 
* behind. 

While we are preoccupied with 
the horizontal gap between the races, 
it is the vertical gap between the sur- 
plus culture or the haves and the 
deficit culture or the have-nots that is 
wider and calls us to act. The imper- 
ative is to build bridges from Wall 
Street to Appalachia and the Delta, or 
prosperous Silicon Valley to the ghet- 
tos, barrios and lonesome hillsides in 
the Ozarks and Middle America. 

And so | will be focusing on a. 
access to capital, quality education 
for all of our children, the rise of the 
jail-industrial complex, human rights 
around the world, comprehensive 
health care for all Americans, and 
inspiring voters to build coalitions on 

shared economic interests. 
ve got so many issues I want 
to raise. I’ve got so many battles left 
to fight. I simply believe that I can 
most effectively advance that work, 
‘those issues, and these battles outside 
‘the context of a presidential cam- 
‘paign. 
The present high finance, front 
loaded campaign of centrist politics 
too many Americans 
1 do not want my service 
strained by this media-driven, high 
finance system. In the tradition of Dr. 
“Martin Luther King, Jr., I want to go 
‘outside the limits of traditional party 
politics and address the soul of 
America. 


By Donna De La Cruz 


NEW YORK (AP) — One sign 
held aloft at a demonstration against the 
police shooting death of Amadou Dial- 
lo read “41 bullets, 41 million protests.” 
Leaders of the black and Hispanic com- 
munities have taken that sign as a 
guide 
So far, the rallies — mainly attended 
by minorities ~ have charged racism by 
New York’s police. But some activists 
see the protests spurring a broader civil 
rights movement in a city where the 
races are divided by great disparities in 
income and quality of neighborhoods. 
“How ironic it is that 33 years ago 
1 went to the South and took part in a 
historic civil rights movement — Mis- 


sissippi summer *64. Perhaps we need 
New York City summer ‘99,” 


Cancer 
forces 
Farrakhan 
to bed rest 


stated 


Minister Louis Farrakhan 


CHICAGO (AP) — Under doc- 
tor’s orders, Nation of Islam leader 
Louis Farrakhan is taking four 
months off to recuperate from cancer 
treatment side effects, the flu and 
fatigue. 

Dr. Abdul Alim Muhammad 
strongly denied reports that the 65- 
year-old Farrakhan was on his 
deathbed: “Some of you who have 
black hair now — your hair will be sil- 
ver before he leaves the scene. There 
is no death vigil. There is no death 
watch,” Muhammad said at a news 
conference at Farrakhan’s Salaam 
restaurant. “The minister's life is not 
in pona danger from any medical 


Fairalthan did not attend, but rep- 
resentatives said only that he was not 
in a hospital. The Rev. Jesse Jackson 
said he spoke with Farrakhan and 
found “his voice a and strong.” 

e Nat Islam’s official 
publication, The Final Call, recently 
reported that Farrakhan has struggled 
to overcome “the forces of death” 
since coming down with a mysterious 
illness in January. 

The newspaper quoted the minis- 
ter as saying Feb. 28 that he had lost 
20 pounds in two weeks and had “no 
appetite, night sweats ... the after- 
effects of radiation therapy and other 
things. 

Farrakhan was first treated for 
what his doctor called “garden variety 
prostate cancer” in 1991, using a hor- 
monal therapy. Three years later, doc- 
tors began planting bits of radioactive 
metal in a bid to kill cancer. 

Farrakhan has 238 such seeds, his 
doctor said. Muhammad said Far- 
rakhan’s score on a prostate specific 
antigen test has ranged from an omi- 
nous 16 to below one — a level shown 
by men who are free of cancer. 

He has suffered intestinal dis- 
comfort as well as anemia as side 
effects of the treatment, Muhammad 
said. Two bouts of the flu last Sep- 
tember and 40 years of leading his 
Nation of Islam have left Farrakhan in 
a weakened condition. 

Farrakhan is used to rising long 
before dawn, practicing his violin for 
two hours, working out for two hours 
and then putting in a long, physically 
demanding day, Muhammad said. 

Farrakhan will stay out of sight 
and rest for four months before 
returning to go on a 35-city tour of the 
United States. 


Norman Siegel, executive director of 
the New York Civil Liberties Union. 

Ron Daniels, a veteran activist and 
executive director of the Center for 
Constitutional Rights, also points to 
similarities between the ‘60s civil 
rights movement and the Diallo rallies. 

Leading activist the Rev. Al Sharp- 
ton sought to draw the parallel! with the 
“60s by urging “Martin Luther King- 
like tactics” — civil disobedience and 
other peaceful yet powerful protests, 
And a frequent speaker at the rallies has 
been 70-year-old Rev. Wyatt Tee Walk- 
er, once King’s chief of staff. 

Diallo’s shooting has awakened the 
black community at the grassroots 
level, Daniels said. 

“The Amadou Diallo police killing 
was so heinous, so outrageous, it struck 
a nerve,” Daniels said. “What I’m see- 


ing in New York right now is one of the 
most intense responses I’ve ever seen 
her u have to remember it's 
wintertime, and people are still coming 
out in weather with wind chills of 
minus 5 and 10 degrees.” 

City officials have denied the 
charges of police racism. The police say 
the officers fired because they bel 
Diallo, an immigrant from Guinea, was 
pulling a gun 

But Daniels believes the rallies are 
fotcing Mayor Rudolph Giuliani and 
other officials to take seriously the 
demands that the racial makeup of the 
police be made to better reflect the 
community. 

Last week, Police Commissioner 
Howard Safir announced the depart- 
men’s largest-ever recruitment drive, 
which is focused on city minorities 


vei 


Diallo killing sparks Civil Rights 
Movement, minorities leaders say 


The 40,000-member force 
percent white, but only 43 pei 
the city’s population is white, a 
to police and 1990 Census 
Blacks make up 13 percent 
department, but New York is 26 per 
black. Hispanics make up 17 percent of 
police, but the city is 24 percent His- 
panic. 

But some black leaders say chang- 
ing the racial makeup of the department 
and holding rallies will not solve the 
problem of police brutality 

Roger Wareham, an attomey and 
black activist, has held discussions on 
forming a people’s militia. 

“We will examine our constitution- 
al right to educate, organize and mobi- 
lize our communities to defend and pro- 
tect ourselves from illegal police ter- 
ror,” he sai 


NOBLE salutes pioneer 
secret service agent 


WASHINGTON — The National 
Organization of Black Law Enforce- 

ment Executives(NOBLE) recently 
celebrated the burning of its mortgage 
and naming of its National Headquar- 
ters at a reception at the historic Holi- 
day Inn in Old Town Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia. 

The Hubert T. Bell, Jr. NOBLE 
National Office Complex is dedicated 
in honor of one of the organization's 
most effective past presidents and a 
pioneer in the U.S. Secret Service 
The cereniony ook place in canine 

LE’S Executive Board 
meeting in FWeshingtee DC 

Hubert T. Bell, Jr. is the former 
U.S. Secret Service man who EBONY 
Magazine once called, “The Black 
James Bond” because of his debonair 
good looks, skilled marksmanship and 
ability to diffuse potentially danger- 
ous international situations. His 
career in the U.S. Secret Service spans 
three decades from 1967 to 1996. 
Bell guarded a string of Vice Presi- 
dents on his watch including Hubert 
H. Humphrey, Spiro T. Agnew, Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller and Gerald R. 
Ford. 

Bell’s exemplary sense of duty 
earned him well-deserved promotions 
within the Secret Service as well as 
the respect of the officials he protect- 
ed. As Special Agent in Charge of the 
Vice President Protective Division, 
Bell supervised all security arrange- 
ments for Vice Presidents George 
Bush and Dan Quayle. 

In 1990, Hubert T. Bell, Jr. 
became the highest ranking African 
American in the Secret Service when 
he was promoted to Assistant Director 
of the Office of Protective Operations. 
And Later, President Bill Clinton 
appointed Bell to his present post as 
inspector General of the U.S. Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission. 

Bell's impact on the Federal Law 
Enforcement community EN 
known among his colle; 
NOBLE, but itis his tireless. work 
within the organization that was salut? 
ed at the reception. 

Ni E's 


is 


Robert 
less efforts spearheading the NOBLE 
Building Fund Drive which settled ‘the 


Olbraltar at eld Sabine sta: 
bility of NOBLE as it exists today. 
We take our hats off to him and owe a 
deep debt of gratitude.” 


Public 

advocate calls 
for Safir’ 
resignation 


By Donna De La Cruz 


NEW YORK (AP) — Police 
Commissioner Howard Safir has 
failed to address the issue of police 
misconduct, Public Advocate Mark 
Green said in a news 


LR: James B. Golden, Jr., National President, NOBLE; Hubert T. Bell, Jr., 
Inspector General, Nuclear Regulatory Commission; Robert L. Stewart, 


Executive Dir., NOBLE 


South Africa’s 
Bushmen 


getting ancestral 
land back 


By Paul Harris 


TWEERIVIEREN, South Africa 
(AP) — Sitting on the dusty floor of a 
dilapidated shack, the elderly headman 
of South Africa's last Bushmen voices 
his dream: to retum to his ancestors’ 
land 

“I have lived in darkne: Dawid 
Kruiper says. “Getting the land will 
allow me to stand rp and say to the 
world: ‘Here is Dawid Kruiper and 
here are my people.” 

Soon Kruiper’s dream will come 
true. 

After the end of white rule in 
1994's all-race elections, the govem- 
ment passed legislation to retum land 
to those from whom it was taken under 
colonialism and apartheid. 

The 500-member Khomani tribe 
that Kruiper heads filed a claim for a 
huge swath of the Kalahari Desert 
Bushmen, also known in South Africa 
as San people, roamed the Kalahari for 
thousands of years. 

Though much of the land redistrib- 
ution process has been slow and 
do d by legal fights, the Khomani 
claim is ae to being settled. Baked 
by the midday sun and frozen by cold, 
clear nights, it might seem scant com- 
pensation for centuries of oppression 
that nearly wiped out all of South 
Africa's Bushmen. 

But for Kruiper the land is heaven 
‘on earth. His father is buried there 
amid other ancestral graves, and he has 
had to get permission from a white 
farmer to pay his respects 

“We just want the right of living, 
hunting and walking on our ancestral 
lands without having to ask for permits 
or go through any organization,” 
Kruiper said, his wrinkled face 
scrunching into a frown. 

The modern world has not treated 
the Bushmen well. They once inhabit- 
ed most of South Africa. But European 
settlers and migrating black tribes from 
the north forced them into a few scat- 
tered strongholds. In some areas they 
were hunted and killed as unwanted 
pests. 

Gazing into the distance, across 
land that will soon be returned to him, 
Kruiper now believes his culture will 
live on long after he is gone. 

“I cannot see very well, but my 
mind can see and my heart can feel,” 
he says. “On the land the children wili 
feel at home. Then my spirit will know 
that our tradition is living.” 
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where he called for the top cop's res- 
ignation. 

Safir immediately rejected the 
suggestion 

Green said last month’s shooting 
death of an unarmed man in the Bronx 
was just one reason for Safir to step 
down. He also cited pending investi- 
gations of the NYPD by the state 
Attorney General, and a federal 
inquiry, into possible civil rights vio- 
lations and police brutality. 

Green criticized Safir and Mayor 
Rudolph Giuliani's refusal to accept 
most of the recommendations made 
by a mayoral task force convened fol- 
lowing the alleged torture of Abner 
Louima by Brooklyn cops, the depart- 
ment’s apparent inability to hire 
minority officers, and a rise in civilian 
complaints of police mistreatment. 

“A commissioner who fails to 
acknowledge these problems, much 
less resolve them, should step aside,” 
Green said 

Giuliani called Safir the most 
effective police commissioner in the 
history of the city, in terms of fighting 
crime and police restraint. “The man 
has tremendous respect for all of the 
citizens of this city,” Giuliani said. 
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has been a rampant, sickening 
ple of color. 
nationalities be accounted for. 


the next man or woman. 


will be no peace. 


Koch, David Dinkins, Ruben Diaz, 
of One Poli 


demands get answered. 


Cries for justice 


Our civil rights leaders from the sixties have put on their marching shoes 
again to demand respect and justice once and for all in the United States of 
America. As we take on a national perspective we realize that we are indeed unit- 
ed; racial discrimination and police brutality is occurring across the country. 
From New York to New Jersey to Pittsburgh to Philadelphia to California there 


genocide against the hip hop generation and peo- 
It’s time for the cries and the lives of blacks, Latinos and other 


There is no reason why our lives should be considered any less valuable than 
There is no reason why our cries for justice and respect 
should be brushed to the side hoping that we'll get tired. There is no reason why 
our marches should be taken as a temporary outburst of steam that will die down 
in a few days. Until there is justice prevailing in all the streets of America there 


Rev. Al Sharpton has spearheaded the Civil Rights Movement of the nineties 
in New York . He has been accompanied by furious citizens and a host of other 
activists such as Charles Rangel, Kweisi Mfume, Ossie Davis, Ruby Dee, Ed 
and hundreds more who have stood in front 
Plaza in New York picketing and committing daily acts of civil dis- 
obedience. Rev. Jesse Jackson is on the other side of the country, in California 
addressing the same issue of police brutality. 

This movement has sparked a higher level of political and economical con- 
sciousness. We have united the generations of the sixties with that of the nineties. 
We have fired up a consciousness that is willing to strike at the voters ballot and 
at the shopping districts until freedom rings loud and clear. 

These hideous acts have brought light in an hour of darkness. The commu- 
nity is uniting and has once again allowed itself to be guided by one of the 
strongest institutions in the black community: the church. They have committed 
themselves to withdrawing their economic support to financial districts until their 


Therefore, although the fight may seem long and tiresome, don’t give up. 
Don't remain complacent with a few attempts to resolve the problems of institu- 
tionalized racism. There must be a national movement striking all comers of the 
problem from education to economics. They 
fabric of ignorance, hatred and racism that has ironically waved under the United 
States flag that supposedly stands for equality, opportunity and justice for all 
Until a new pattem is created we will all be strangled by the threads of mental 
and physical slavery. We helped build the foundation of this country there is no 
reason we can not restructure it’s ideologies and sense of morality! 


re all linked in an intricate woven 


Listening to the 
voices of the ancestors 


By Conrad W. Worrill 


African people throughout the 
world are uniformly under the yoke of 
white supremacy. This has created 
tremendous problems for us as a peo- 
ple. There are solutions to these prob- 
Jems that we must be reminded of time 
and time again. These solutions have 
come from the wisdom of the ancestors 
and their deep thought 

Many of the solutions to the prob- 
lems, and crisis of African people have 
been set forth by our thinkers and 
activists of the nineteenth and twenti- 
eth-centuries. From time to time, move- 
ments have unfolded that have picked 
upon the ideas of these thinkers and 
activists. When this has occurred seri- 
ous challenges to breaking the yoke of 
white supremacy seemed within reach. 
However. due to intemal and external 
manipulations of these movements they 
become short lived. For example, one 
of the most successfull of these move- 
ments was the Garvey Movement of the 


As African people face the twenty- 
first-century, it is imperative that we 
collectively find solutions to the many 
problems we face as a people. Many of 
these solutions are rooted in our histor- 
ical efforts to dismantle white suprema- 


Let us briefly examine some of the 
ideas our leaders presented in the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth-centuries 
that should be the foundation for estab- 
lishing and finding solutions at this crit- 
ical juncture in the history of African 
people 

Jean Jacques Dessalines, one of the 
leaders of the Haitian Revolution in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth- 
century said, “Never again shall a 
colonist, or European, set his foot upon 
this territory with the title of master or 
proprietor. This resolution shall hence- 
forward form the basis of our constitu- 

n. 

Henry Highland Gamet, a mid- 
nineteenth-century Black Nationalist 
thinker and organizer explained in the 
following statement that African people 
need -a grand center of Negro nation- 
ality, from which shall flow the streams 
of commercial, intellectual, and politi- 
cal power which shall make colored 
people respected everywher 

Martin Robeson Delany, the 
Harvard trained physician of the mid- 
nineteenth-century and leading Black 
Nationalist espoused; “We must act for 
ourselves. We are a nation within a 
nation; as the Poles in Russia, the 
Hungarians in Austria, the Welsh, Irish 
and Scotch in the British dominions. 
But we have been, by our oppressor, 
despoiled of our purity, and corrupted 
in our native characteristics, so that we 
have inherited their vices and but few 
of their virtues, leaving us really a bro- 


ken people.” 

Edward Wilmot Blyden, a leading 
educator and Pan Africanist of the mid 
and late nineteenth-century said: “We 
need some African power, some great 
center of the race where our physical, 
pecuniary, and intellectual strength may 
be collected. We need some spot where 
such an influence may go forth in 
behalf of the race as shall be felt by the 
nations, We are now so scattered and 
divided that we can do nothing... So 
long us we remain thus divided, we 
may expect imposition... An African 
nationality is our great need... We must 
build up Negro States; we must estab- 
lish and maintain the various institu- 
tions.” 

One of the greatest Pan Africanist 
and Black Nationalist leaders of the 
twentieth-century Marcus Mosiah 
Garvey suçcmetly stated, “...Africa for 
the Africans at home and abroad.” 

Another great Black Nationalist 
leader of the twentieth-century, the 
Honorable Elijah Muhammad” chal- 
lenged that “we must do for self.” 

And finally, the Afrocentric World 
Review, Vol I, No. I, Winter 1973 in its 
editorial commentary explained; “In 
this crucial world wide scramble for 
Africa, African minds and African bod- 
ies, we must proclaim in our own right 
African interest first... Blacks must 
cease becoming a vest pocket people 
for other national interests and world 
pursuits, and hasten to revive the age 
old traditional quest for a World 
African Center that will make us once 
again masters in our own house.” 

The Million Man March called by 
Minister Farrakhan and the Nation of 
Islam on October 16, 1995 in 
Washington, D.C. was a part of the his- 
torical stream of Black leadership's 
attempts to revive our movement of 
self-determination. The spirit of the 
Million Man March continues to be a 
beacon for setting in motion a new 
Black Movement 

Through the spirit of the Million 
Man March, we are collectively putting 
in place many programs and projects 
that can become permanent solutions to 
the problems African people face. 

In the Mission Statement of the 
Million Man March, and others, we 
stated, “conscious of the critical junc- 
ture of history in which we live and the 
challenges it possess for us; ... that in 
the context of a real and principled 
brotherhood, those of us who have 
stood up, must challenge others to stand 
also; and that unless and until black 
men stand up, black men and women 
cannot stand together and accomplish 
the awesome tasks before us. 


Let's find solutions, let's update 
solutions, and let's implement solu- 
tions! This is our challenge for the 
Twenty-First Century! 


Social security: an African 
American “black hole” 


By James A. Mays M.D. 


Social Security has been designed to 
provide some form of security for those 
in the non-working waning years of our 
lives, as well as those that are physically 
and mentally no longer able to partici- 
pate in the job market. 

There has been a great deal of recent 
discussion related to social security as to 
its future, longevity and ability to pre- 
pare to be able to provide some coverage 
for those as they progress into the latter 
parts of their lives. President William 
Clinton has indicated that he has devout 
and sincere desires to maintain social 
security and secure its future. This same 
is true for the other branches of the gov- 
emment, although there is some dis- 
agreement as to how this is to be accom- 
plished. 

Social Security is based upon you or 
someone that you depend as a worker 
and contributor to the social security 
fund. 


Social Security retirement can take 
place as early as age 62. However, one 
only receives 80 percent of the full ben- 
efit. The maximum age to receive 100 
percent social security benefits is at age 
65. It is projected by the year 2003, in 
order to receive 100 percent social secu- 
rity benefit, the age will be increased to 
67. Medical insurance in the form of 
MediCare, both A and B, becomes avail - 
able at age 65, that is unless one is ill 
with acceptable documentation by one’s 
physician. The individual that is serious- 
ly ill to the extent that they can no longer 
participate in the work force can receive 
social security disability, Another form 
of social security is termed SSI. That is 
supplemental security income. This 
form of security of sorts is not funded by 
social security taxes but more so by the 
government for those that are over 65, 
blind or disabled, who basically have 
few assets and have not contributed 
‘enough to the social security fund to be 
qualified. 

Whereas, most clder people look to 
some form of security during their wan- 
ing years. Social security appears to be 
the one most frequently relied upon. The 
problem arises related to ones’ life 
expectancy. if one lives for a longer peri- 
od of time, then one is able to receive 
social security benefits much longer than 
those that tend to die early. 

Actuarial tables and life expectancy 
tables provided by “MetLife,” used by 
many insurance companies provide very 
significant information. For instance, lite 
expectancy, presently for males/females 
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male are substantially different. For 
instance, the white female is expected to 
live around 80 years, the white male 
around 74 years; the black female 
around 76 years. However the black 


male is not expected to live any longer 
than 69 years on an average. If one com- 
pares the time of onset of a 100 percent 
social security benefits, the black male is 
obviously in a death related “Black 
Hole”. The comparison between a black 
male is 69 years vs. 65 years onset, 
resulting in a potential four year period 
to receive social security benefits in con- 
trast with the white female with a life 
expectancy to 80, therefore allowing 15 
years of benefits the black female with a 
life expectancy of 76 years, 11 years of 
benefits, and the white male, a life 
expectancy of 74 years; nine years of 
benefits. It is obvious from those figures 
that the black male is disproportionately 
disadvantaged as it relates to personal 
social security benefits. 

Dependents such as siblings can 
receive benefits until the age of 18 and 
three months, provided that the benefac- 
tor is dead. For the most part, based on 
the life expectancy of all four groups, 
usually the siblings are beyond 18 at the 
time of the provider’s death and for the 
most part are eliminated unless any of 
the four groups die earlier. Therefore, 
benefits are reserved for surviving 
spouses. Calculations reveal that the dif- 
ference in life expectancy of the black 
male vs the black female is seven years 
vs. the white male vs. white female is six 
years. Therefore the spouse benefits are 
about the same, except if one adds the 
total age of white female + white male 
vs. black female + black male = 4.5 
years benefits for whites beyond blacks. 
As it relates to benefits as it relates to 
blacks, particularly black men do not uti- 
lize the system as long as white females 
or males, therefore, financial as well as 
service benefits are spent longer for both 
white males and especially white 
females. Those numbers in themselves 
alerts one to the need to closely review 
benefits. There appears to be a dispro- 
portionate financial and service benefits 
for whites vs blacks especially the white 
female who receives benefits for a 
longer period vs. the black male who is 
at the very depths of the “Black Hole.” 

I do not feel that racism plays a sig: 
nificant role in the administration of 
social security benefits. However, the 
aforementioned analysis does require 
further intensive review, particularly: at 
this time in that the President and 
Congress have dedicated themselves to a 
total review and problem-solving related 
to social security 

The future of some financial and 
medical security for our older people 
does not appear to be very secure at this 
time, If one adds the relative dispropor- 
tionate of financial and service benefits 
that will be available to blacks, especial- 

black men, it would appear their 
investment in the social security system 
may not be a good one. 


Elizabeth Dole 
runs for president 


By Dr. Lenora Fulani 


Two weeks ago, Elizabeth Dole 
announced she was a candidate for the 
Republican nomination for President 
The New Yo 5 described her as 
America’s “first serious. female presi- 
dential candidate.” And certainly, if señ- 
ousness is measured by having a viable 
shot at the White House, she may well 


In 1988, I had the distinction of 
being the first woman in U.S, history 
run for President and appear on the gen 
eral election ballot in all 50 states and th 
District of Columbia. I was also the firs 
African American to do so. Of course, 
goes without saying that Elizabeth Dal 
is closer to winning the White Houge 
today — not yet on the ballot in a single 
state — than I was when I was on the bale 
lot in all 50 states. I assure you that wh 
Tran, there were no feature pieces on 0 
Minutes about what a “feminize 
White House would be like. Nor, for t 
matter, were there any articles about 
potential “Atricanization” of the Whi 
House. Everyone pretty much knew tl 
I wasn't a “serious female presidenti 
candidate” in the way Elizabeth Dole 
Elizabeth Dole is, after all, a Republicd 
and will run for the White House — 
she does — as a Republican with the fi 
weight of the Republican Party behin 
her. 


This means, of course, access to sig 
nificant amounts of money, significa 
amounts of press coverage, automati 
access to the presidential debates not 4 
mention the imprimatur of legitimaci 
that comes with being a Republican or 
Democrat in U.S. politics. 

of course, was neither a Democrd 
or Republican, And though I did succee 
in achieving access to the ballot in all 5 
states and qualified for federal primar 
matching funds — becoming the secon 
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and first Black woman 
do so — in fact, those achievements 
merely magnified the extent to whic 
presidential politics and the political 
arena in general is a bipartisan and not a 
nonpartisan affair, no matter what barriz 
ers one breaks or “firsts” one achieves. 
Indeed, this fact of political life im 
America, was the reason I ran fof 


President. In other words, I was not a | 


“serious” candidate for the presidency in 
the sense that I had any shot at the White 
House. But I was a serious candidate for 
the presidency insofar as hel 
expose and breaking open the barriers to, 
a more inclusionary and up-from-the: 
bottom multi-party democracy is a ser 
ous concem. In my opinion, this concer 
is ultimately more serious than the ques- 
tion of who wins the White House in any 
given election cycle. 

I polled nearly a quarter of a million 
votes in 1988, or about .25 percent, not 


i 


exactly numbers that send the 
Republicans and Democrats running for 
cover. It would take a wealthy, white 
male independent and 20 percent of the 
vote to do that, an event of tremendous, 
and, in my opinion, deeply misunder- 
Stood political magnitude which 
occurred just four years later. In some 
respects, as 1 reflect back on my 1988 
présidential run and all that has hap- 
pened since, I see the years that followed 
it ‘as a kind of simmering cauldron of 
political revolt that exploded in 1992 on 
several fronts — not the least of which 
was Ross Perot’s independent campaign. 
1 do not mean to suggest that my cam- 
paign was the cause of that revolt. 
Rather, it was in anticipation of it. 

If my 1988 presidential run detected 
a bare murmur of public discontent with 
politics-us usual — it was, nonetheless, 
Clear statement about the myths of 
American democracy. My Democratic 
and Republican opponents had to gather 
about 40,000 signatures nationally on 
petitions to access the ballot. I had to 
gather 1.2 million signatures, the result 
of a patchwork of state laws all promul- 
gated by bipartisan consent, to make 
access to the ballot virtually impossible 
for independents. The barriers weren't 
just structural, they were attitudinal. 
Virtually every time the press mentioned 
me, which wasn’t often, my name was 

preceded by the words “fringe candi- 
fine eh Was 30 frequent that I started to 
use it myself, sometimes to illustrate the 
gap between what I had achieved and 
how I was perceived. I would sometimes 
say, “Hi! I’m Lenora Fulani, the fringe 
candidate who qualified for two million 
dollars in matching funds from the 
United States Treasury.” I even named 
my autobiographical account of my sec- 
‘ond presidential run “The Making of a 
Fringe Candidate.” 

But as traditional political align- 
ments and alliances melt away, and new 
Alliances start to form, the “fringe” starts 
to occupy a more influential political 
position. Millions of Americans — half 
the electorate, actually — are on the 
fringes of American politics. They don’t 
yote and they view the political process 
as having little or nothing to do with 
them. They're right. And that's exactly 
what has to be changed. 

Reforming our political process to 
make it genuinely democratic, inclusion- 
ary and easy-to-use is the key. And those 
reforms could get us to the point where 
we not only could elect a woman or an 
African American to the White House, 
more importantly, we could elect an 
independent who brings a new way of 
doing politics, an up-from-the-bottom 
way of doing politics, to the highest 
Office in the land. 

Lenora B. Fulani is a former 
presidential candidate. 


Clinton should ask where are 
the Feds on police violence 


By Earl Ofari Hutchinson 


In his radio address two weeks 
ago President Clinton said that he was 
“deeply disturbed” about police vio- 
lence. But, he should be more dis- 
turbed about those who do almost 
nothing to punish it. For a culprit 
Clinton need look no further than his 
‘own Justice department, which has 
done almost nothing to nail rogue cops 
who have beaten and killed mostly 
African Americans and 


According to a recent report on 
police misconduct by Human Rights 
Watch, an international public watch- 
dog group, in 1998 federal prosecutors 
brought excessive force charges 
against police officers in less than one 
percent of the cases investigated by 
the FBI involving allegations of abuse. 
The group also found that there was 
almost no difference in the skimpy 
number of police misconduct cases 
prosecuted by the Justice department 
under moderate Democrat Clinton 
than there were under conservative 
Republican President George Bush. 

The virtual “see no evil” policy o 
the Feds toward police violence comes 
at a time when the number of police 
abuse complaints has soared national- 
ly. The nearly 12,000 complaints in 
1996 almost matched the total number 
for the entire period from 1984 and 
1990. To better aid law enforcement 
agencies and federal prosecutors track 
pattems of abuse, the Violent Crime 
and Control Act of 1994 authorized 
the Justice department to collect data 
on the frequency and types of police 
abuse complaints. At the end of 1998, 
it still had not issued any report on the 
level of police misconduct in America. 

Worse, the Justice department has 
long had on the books a strong arsenal 
of civil rights statutes to prosecute 
abusive police officers. Yet, more 
often than not, it has taken press atten- 
tion, large scale protests, and even a 
major riot, such as the L.A. riots in 
1992 following the Rodney King ver- 
dict, before it used its legal weapons. 
Clinton only spoke out after intense 
media focus, mass demonstrations sur- 
rounding police killings of young 
blacks in Riverside, New York and 
Pittsburgh and the threat that civil 


rights leaders would lead a major 
protest against police violence in 
Washington D.C 

Meanwhile, federal prosecutors 
say they can’t nail more rogue cops 


perceived as victims and an insuffi- 
ciency of credible witnesses. They 
also claim they are pinned in by the 
almost impossible requirement that 
they prove an officer had the specific 
intent to kill or injure a victim in order 


to get a conviction. These are tough 
obstacles to overcome. And, since the 
Justice department is in the business of 
winning cases, many prosecutors are 
more than happy to take a hands-off 
attitude toward police misconduct 
cases. 

Still, this is no excuse for federal 
prosecutors not to at least make the 
effort to prosecute more officers when 
there is substantial evidence that they 
used excessive force. This is the legal- 
ly and morally right thing to do. And, 
it sends a powerful message to law 
enforcement agencies that the federal 
government will go after lawbreakers, 
ho matter whether they wear a mask, 
or a badge 

Former Attomey General Ramsey 
Clark understood the importance of 
prosecuting abusive officers even 
when there is virtually no chance of 
getting a conviction against them. He 
felt this acted as a “stabilizing force” 
to spur police and city officials to take 


“stronger action to halt the use of 


excessive force in their departments. 
Clark is right. Yet in his radio address 
Clinton said nothing about the need 
for more aggressive federal prosecu- 
tions to crack down on violence by 
rogue cops. 

This glaring omission by Clinton 

almost certainly will continue the dan- 
gerous cycle of more shootings and 
more racial turmoil, and deepen the 
distrust and cynicism of minorities 
toward the criminal justice system 
This is a steep price to pay to get sim- 
ple justice. And this is what Clinton 
should be most deeply disturbed 
about. 
Earl Ofari Hutchinson is a Los 
Angeles based writer, and the author 
of “The Crisis in Black and Black” 
email:ehutchi344@aol.com 


Juvenile injustice 
in the United States 


By Marian Wright Edelman 


Race is the most important 
underlying issue in all juvenile jus- 
tice discussions,” Mark Soler said 
recently at a Children’s Defense 
Fund’s Black Community Crusade 
for Children sponsored action 
forum in Detroit. “If the United 
States were incarcerating white 
children to the same extent it is 
incarcerating children of color, 
there would be protesting in the 
streets,” he stated. Soler is the pres- 
ident of the Youth Law Center in 
Washington, D.C. and served as the 
moderator of the fifth forum of our 
series on children, race, and pover- 


More than 200 judges, child 
advocates, and concerned commu- 
nity members gathered at the 
Hartford Memorial Baptist Church 
in the Motor City recently to dis- 
cuss why minority youth are dispro- 
portionately confined and how 
communities can address the injus- 
tices occurring. 

“Poverty is a critical factor, but 
it doesn’t account for everything 
that we're seeing,” Soler said, 
adding that middle-class black par- 
ents live with the threat that “their 
sons can be stereotyped just like the 
feor black youths in the inner 
city a 

Children of all races, who are 
poor, are disproportionately repre- 
sented in the juvenile justice system 
partly because they are usually rep- 
resented by lawyers whose crushing 
case loads do not allow them to 
dedicate adequate time to the chil- 
dren's defense. The American juve- 
nile justice system is becoming 
increasingly two-tiered, Soler 
explained. “There is a private psy- 
chiatric system for middle- and 


upper-class children and a public 
arceration system for poor chil- 


Six young adults, several of 
whom had been involved in the 
juvenile justice and foster care sys- 
tem, told inspirational stories of 
their hardships and triumphs. Their 
individual experiences included 
sexual and physical abuse, neglect, 
abandonment, untreated mental 
health conditions and confinement 
in youth detention facilities. All 
have risen above their life’s chal- 
lenges with support from others and 
are currently successful high school 
and college students as well as 
young professionals. They bravely 
shared their stories about how they 
were ultimately able to beat the 
odds through the kinds of support 
systems that must be made. avail- 
able to all children all over the 
country. 

“Building prisons is becoming a 
major industry in this country,” 
Jesselyn McCurdy, BCCC’s pro- 
gram coordinator of the Juvenile 
and Family Court Judges’ 
Leadership Council, told the forum. 
“But, prisons don’t generally pro- 
duce productive young people. 
Community-based prevention and 
intervention programs do.” 

It is way past time to get serious 
about saving young lives ruined or 
snuffed out by poverty-induced vio- 
lence and crime, And, we are long 
overdue in seriously examining 
America’s juvenile justice system 
that often metes out injustice to 
young people of color. 


Marian Wright Edelman is 
president of the Children’s Defense 
Fund and a working committee 
member of the Black Community 
Crusade for Children (BCCC). 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 31 


NEWARK — Organizing for Commu- 
nity Development will hold its spring 
cycle “Grassroots School of Grant 
writing.” This program will train indi- 
viduals to identify funding opportuni- 
ties and prepare grant proposals. 
The event will take place at Clear 
View Baptist Church. Call (732) 932- 
3358 for time and information. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 1 


NEWARK — The New Jersey Small 
Business Development Center will 
hold a workshop on the impact of the 
Y2K on small business at Two Gate- 
way Center beginning at 10 a.m. 
(973) 645-6054. 


IRVINGTON — The Entrepreneurial 
Training Institute will hold a seminar 
starting and managing a successful 
business at Irvington Senior Citizens 
beginning at 6 p.m. (609) 633-1176. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 7 


CRANFORD — Union County Col- 
lege will offer a course on LAN usin 
Microsoft Office Pro Suite beginning 
at 6 p.m. (908) 709-7503. 


NEW YORK — The Port Authority of 
New York & New Jersey Regional 
Alliance for Small Contractors will 
hold a workshop on the internet and 
the construction industry at the WTC 
(World Trade Center) Business 
Resource Center beginning at 9 a.m. 
(212) 435-6502. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 9 


WILDWOOD — The U.S. Small Busi- 
ness Administration and the New 
Jersey Small Business Development 
Center will hold a seminar on all 
aspects of small business. Call (973) 
645-2434 on time and location 


SATURDAY, APRIL 10 


CRANFORD — Union County Col- 
lege will offer a seminar on identify- 
ing the components of the Y2K prob- 
lem beginning at 9 a.m. (908) 709- 
7503, 


JERSEY CITY — New Jersey City 
University (NUCU) will hold a work- 
shop on financing for college at the 
NJCU Women's Center beginning at 
5:30 p.m. (201) 200-3426 


NEWARK — The Minority Business 
Journal will hold a Business & Job 
Expo 2000 Summit at the Newark 
Airport Marriott beginning at 8 a.m. 
Admission is free. (908) 754-3400. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 13 


i| JERSEY CITY — The Regional Busi- 

ness Partnership present a business 
cruise networking party on the Liber- 
ty Landing at Liberty State Park 
beginning at 4:30 p.m. (973) 522- 
0099. 


Whitman announces five percent mortgages 


ATLANTIC CITY — The Whit- 
man administration announced an addi- 
tional $10 million in “Too Good, But 
It’s True,” mortgages for home buyers 
shopping in 11 Urban Coordinating 
Council(UCC) designated neighbor- 
hoods. The five percent fixed-rate, 30- 
year mortgage program is immediately 
available from lenders authorized by 
the New Jersey Housing and Mortgage 
Finance Agency(HMFA). 


With a “Too Good, But It's True” 
mortgage, buyers can achieve home 
ownership. with lower monthly pay- 
ments than with a conventional mort- 
gage. In addition, buyers may qualify 
for a no money down mortgage. Cur- 
rent eligible neighborhoods are located 
in Asbury Park, Camden, Dover, Eliz 
beth, Jersey City, Long Branch, 
Newark, New Brunswick-Franklin 
Township and Trenton. Additional 


Gities are expected to be qualified later 
1999. 

“In order to. address the unique 
housing needs of the state’s urban ai 
Gov. Whitman established the UCO 
With representatives from every depart- 
ment of state government,” said HMF. 
Chairman Jane M. Kenny. “The UC! 


ties. 
The need for home ownership 
opportunities for low- and moderate- 
income buyers was clearly identified 
by the UCC. In order to promote home 
ownership in these urban areas, HN 
Too Good, But It’s 
five percent mortgage program. 


UCC cities, and today is making an 
additional $10 million availabl 
HMFA Executive Dir. Deborah 
Santis. 
The 


De 


foo Good But It’s True” 
mortgages are available through partic- 
ipating area lenders. For more infor- 
mation on HMFA consumer mortgage 


Seeks to support locally developed o date, 
plans that encourage the growth of 


safe, economically sound communi 


HMFA has provided 
Too Good, But It’s 
to 407 


programs, and participating lenders, 
call the HMFA hotline at 1-800-NJ- 
HOUSE 


families in 


SBA empowerment zone 
program opens for business 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. 
Small Business Administration 
(SBA) is now accepting applications 
from businesses interested in the ben- 
efits of a new federal program to stim- 
ulate economic development and job 
creation in targeted urban and rural 
areas. 
The HUBZone Empowerment 
Contracting program “can help open 
the doors ‘of opportunity for small 
businesses in many locations through- 
out the country,” SBA Administrator 
Aida Alvarez said as the program 
opened March 22. “I encourage 
business owners to either go on-line 
or visit an SBA district office to see if 
you're qualified and fill out an appli- 
Aa possible.” 
“HUBZone” is a historically 

dill uae business zone, and the 
program will provide contracting ben- 
efits to small businesses located in 
scores of zones throughout New Jer- 
sey and nationwide 

In New Jersey, Essex County has 
the most HUBZones with 80, fol- 
lowed by Passaic with 31. Third is 
Camden County, and even the 
Rankokus Indian Reservation is a 
HUBZone 

Parts of Atlantic City, parts of 
Burlington County and Cumberland 
county have them, among other areas. 
Middlesex County has zones in parts 
of Carteret, of New Brunswick and of 
Perth Amboy 

More than 7,000 urban census 
tracts currently qualify as HUBZones. 

Richard Zilg, director of the SBA 
Minority Enterprise Development 
Program, said what is so great about 
the new program is that “unlike all 
our other programs, you can get your 
certification online 

Each business will first find out if 
their location is in an “underutilized” 


census tract. That can quickly be done , 


on the HUBZone Web 
http://www sba.gov/hubzone: 

Probably even more important is 
that small business firms can now 
negotiate sole source contracts and 
participate in restricted competition 


site, at 


limited to HUBZone firms. In full and 
open bidding competition, qualified 
businesses located in HUBZone areas 
receive a special advantage that will 
undoubtedly direct more government 
money to distressed areas in the long 
run. There is a 10 percent price evalu- 
ation preference in those cases, said 
Jim Kocsi, deputy district director of 
the SBA's New Jersey District 

The contract bid a HUBZone firm 
offers will be considered lower than a 
non-HUBZone firm's bid — as long 
as the HUBZone firm’s price is not 
more than 10 percent higher. “If a 
company qualifies, in the HUBZone 
can bid higher and still get the con- 
tract,” Kocsi said. 

The new mapping feature was 
launched on March 22 along with 
HUBZones itself, said Zi of the 
Newark SBA office. “You can plug in 
your street address or, alternately, ask 
if your city contains a HUBZone. 

The Web site has other useful 
information, including a program 
guide, participating agencies and fre 
quently asked questions, said Richar 
Hayes, SBA’s Associate Deputy 
Administrator for Government Con 
tracting and Minority Enterprise 
Development 

To apply, companies should use 
the electronic application on the Web: 
They may, submit a paper application 
to SBA headquarters in Washington, 
D.C. This form is available on the 
Web or at any local SBA office. 

The program’s first-year goal is to 
channel at least one percent of overall 
federal procurement to HUBZone 
small businesses, which currently 
would equal about $2 billion in con 
tracts. By year 2003 that goal rises to 
its maximum level of three percent, 
which translates to about $6 billion. 

To participate in the program, a 
small business’ principal office must 
be located in a HUBZone 

In addition; 35}pércentof a’partié 
ipating firm's, work force must reside 
within a HUBZone location. A quali- 
fied company also must be owned andi 
operated by U.S. citizens. 
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Race and 
financial 
exposure 


The issue of racial profiling by the New Jersey State 
Police clearly demonstrates that the poor relationship between 
African-American and white residents of New Jersey is one of 
‘the most significant issues facing the state. And the difference 
in financial and business exposure between the races parallels 

“the problem of race relations 

African-American residents of New Jersey, as demon- 

strated by our saving and spending patterns, do not have the 
“Same level of understanding of financial issues as do white res- 
“idents. We must recognize that this difference exists ard begin 
ching our young people about business and how to plan for 
“their financial future. 
he easiest way to understand this divide between the 
races is to track the lives of a typical African American and 

‘white American in New Jersey. Most African Americans in 

New Jersey grow up in urban areas and attend predominantly 

black or Hispanic public schools. Most whites live in predom- 

inantly white suburban or rural areas. 

Early in life, the interaction most African Americans and 
whites t ai in movie theaters, at malls or when rival schools 
Pay ea h other in sports. 

.. 2 ten the first environment in which African- 
A a Up whi Auten have an opportunity to know 
each other well. However, if these individuals do not go to col- 
lege, their interaction with people of a different race continues 

“tobe minimal. 

The same can be said about the financial education of 
blacks and whites. Many more whites than blacks come from 
families and n are 
discussed on a 
alle denpeiifiiate gone righ theinhole life without 
knowing a successful African-American business person. 
However, I do not know any white students who have suffered 
from this same lack of exposure to finance ahd business 

Lack of interaction between African-American and whites 
encourages the development of stereotypes. African-American 
and white students develop beliefs about each other that have 
no basis in fact. These stereotypes are often very destructive 
and divisive. Moreover, they will continue well into adulthood 
unless there is significant interaction between African Ameri 


Dale Caldwell 


cans and whites. 

Likewise, lack of makan with successfull business 
persons prevents African-/ youth from aspiring to 
Ee hd a g about maximizing their net 
worth through business. 

Clearly the solution to the problem of race relations and 
lack of interaction with successfull business persons is expo- 
sure. Young people of all races must be exposed to people of a 
different race early in life. In addition, African-American 
youth must be exposed to successfull business persons as fre- 
quently as possibl 

Politicians should support legislation that would provide 
financial incentives encouraging interaction between young 
people of different races as early as kindergarten. Funding 
should be made available for frequent joint field trips with 
local schools containing students of different races. 

Politicians should also support programs that would 
n-American and other “ students to finan- 
and careers in business. I have seen firsthand the 

fits of this exposure. In 1996, I started a program called 
School-To-Work Day that takes place on the first Friday in 
March each year. It exposes “at risk” youth to career opportu- 
nities that they otherwise would not know about. 

This year, on March 5, students in ten countries and more 
than 100 U.S. cities were brought into corporations and taught 
about the inner workings of business and finance. I am pleased 
to say that, thanks to companies like Deloitte & Touche, Unit- 
ed Airlines, PricewaterhouseCoopers and Hilton Hotels, 
African-American and other students learned some lessons 
about business and financial planning that they will never for- 
get. 

My hope is that every reader of this column will make a 
commitment to expose at least one young person to finance 
and business before the end of the year. 

Dale Caldwell is a financial adviser from Deloitte & 
Touche Consulting Group. 
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RELIGION 
CALENDAR 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 31 


NEW YORK — David E. Talbert Pro- 
ductions presents the Gospel Musical 
i | Mr. Right Now at the Beacon Theater 
je beginning at 8 p.m. (212) 496-7070. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 4 


PLAINFIELD — Shiloh Baptist 
Church will conduct a community 
Easter Sunday Worship Service at the 
Plainfield High School Auditorium 
beginning at 10:30 a.m.(908) 754- 
3353. 


PLAINFIELD — Bethel Presbyterian 
Church presents live music on Easter 
Sunday at 300 East 5th St. beginning 
at 10:45 a.m. after the 9:30 ser- 
vice.(908)757-5390. 


NEWARK — An Easter Sunday Con- 
cert will provide an evening of inspira- 
b | tional gospel entertainment hosted by 
w% veteran radio announcer Herman 
Amis at St. Lukes AME Church 
beginning at 6:00 p.m.(973)596-1872. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 10 


NEW PROVIDENCE — “Sharing,” a 
volunteer, non-profit organization for 
the handicapped is having its annual 
4 1/2 off thrift clothing and flea market 
sale," at the United Methodist Church 
a> | on 1441 Springfield Ave. beginning at 


SATURDAY, APRIL 17 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The First 
Reformed Church and the Sth Avenue 
Players present “Godspell,” an origi- 
nal pop-tock-gospel musical starting 
at 8 p.m. (732)-545-1005. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 25 


NEWARK — A Gospel play written 
and directed by Celeste Bateman 
entitled We have the Victory will be at 
Bethany Baptist Church beginning at 
3 p.m.(973)705-8253, 


FRIDAY, APRIL 30 


NEWARK — Celeste Bateman & 
Associates presents the Gospel Play 
We Have Victory at Newark Sympho- 
ny Hall's Second Theater beginning at 
8 p.m. (973) 705-8253. 


Religion 


How to trace 
your family tree 


By Courtney L. Cannon-Scott 


The word “reunion” means to get 
together again. It is a social g 
of people who have been separated 
from one another. Summer and fall are 
the most popular times for reunion 
planning. And, vacations are often 
scheduled around them. Some family 
reunions last several days and include 
relatives from many states, while others 
are as small as a Sunday family dinner. 

Regardless of size, it is a chance to 
reconnect with distant relatives, honor 
elders, remember ancestors and’ plan 
for the future. There are many books on 
the market to assist in planning a small 
or large event. One such book, “The 
Family Reunion Planner” by Donna 
Beasley, is available at libraries and 


bookstores. Even if you have planned a 
reunion before, this is a good reference 
and is sure to give you some new ideas 
on putting together a unique celebra- 
tion. 

‘Once the decision is made to have 
a reunion, the easy part is done! Then, 
there needs to be a group or committee 
assigned to plan the reunion. Some 
things to consider are: size and type of 
function, location, time of year, fre- 
quency and theme. One. of the first 
things to do is to compile a list of rela- 
tives and their addresses with phone 
numbers. It is essential to keep people 
informed of the progress being made 
throughout the preparations 

Another essential job is the estab- 
lishment of a budget. One person will 
need to be in charge of finances, anda 


Male-female relationships, 
more than just sex 


By Junious Ricardo Stanton 


The alienation of contemporary 
man (Westerners) from his god, other 
humans and himself is a recurring fea- 
ture of modern culture. Examine West- 
em society and philosophy and you 
will discover an age-old enmity 
between white men, their women, their 
children, their god and nature. In 
ancient Africa and Canaan prior to 
Indo-European invasion, women were 
held in high esteem. Records indicate 
they wielded enormous political and 
religious influence. In fact, almost 
every African culture has a myth about 
atime: when women ruled over men! 
With the coming of the Eurasians we 
saw a paradigm shift in male-female 
relationships from complementary bal- 
ance and harmony to separation, dis- 
cord and subordination. 

The itnbalance of Western culture 
is apparent in every facet of its evis 
tence, particularly in male-female rela- 
tions. The left hemisphere is segrega- 
tive and analytical. It separates things 
into compartments. That explains why 
Europeans are alienated from their true 
selves, their inner spiritual core and 
why they perceive themselves as 
“individuals,” isolated entities in com- 


petition with all creation. This alien- 
ation is best exemplified in their her- 
itage of gender and racial chauvinism 

Gone are the African concepts of 
integrated/complementary opposites 
We are becoming more and more 
estranged from ourselves. Now both 
sexes boast they don’t need the other, 
except for sexual gratification. This is 
insane! We do need our opposite, yet 
complementary half. Without one, the 
other will wither’ and die. Will re- 
establishing balanced ` male-female 
relationships make living in a racist 
society more bearable? Certainly. 

Racism is nothing but a manifesti- 
tion of the imbalanced left brain orien- 
tation of whites. Linking with our con- 
scious complementary. selves, will 
enable us to create ways to transcend 
the insanity of this culture. Self and 
group affirmation will empower, ener 
gize, ennoble arid enable us to over- 
come. 

This requires more of us becomting 
dis-satistied with ithe. physical! 
exploitation, disrespect and debase. 
ment that pervades our community and 
making a consciousdecision to respect 
and empower ourselves by forming 
linkages with like-minded brothers 
and sisters. 
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separate bank account for reun 
expenses should be maintained. The 
goal is to break even or have a balance 
remaining that can be carried over to 
the next get-together. Reunion costs 
begin before the actual event and can 
continue after it. For example, before 
the reunion, costs may include postage 

telephone calls, paper and copies, T 


Shirts, decorations, and food or facility 
deposits. During the event, costs 
include entertainment, photographer, 
speaker, food and beverages. 

The amount of time and work 
involved in planning and hosting 
ily reunion may seem overwhelming, 
but the benefits make it worth the 
effort. 


Rabbis, senior citizens 
arrested at Diallo protest 


By Beth Gardiner 


NEW YORK (AP) — Rabbis 
singing Hebrew psalms and women in 
their 80s — including the mother of slain 
civil rights worker Andrew Goodman 
were among 212 people arrested on 
March 24, in the biggest day yet of civil 
disobedience over the police killing of 
Amadou Diallo. 

‘An 85-year-old woman in a wheel- 
chair and Jabor leaders including the 
powerful hospital workers’ union chief 
Dennis Rivera were also arrested 

On the 12th day of rallies outside 
Police Headquarters, officers appeared 
relaxed and familiar with the ritual 
More than 600 people have been arrest- 
ed in the weekday protests that began 
March 9. The protesters are charged 
with disorderly conduct and issued 
summonses after processing at a nearby 


lyn Goodman, 83, said before 
her arrest that she was protesting partly 
in memory of her son Andrew, whose 
1964 killing in Mississippi was one of 
the most notorious crimes of the civil 
rights era. 

Forty days after the 20-year-old 
Goodman and two fellow civil rights 


workers, James Chaney and Michael 
Schwern: r, disappeared, their bodies 
were found buried in an earthen dam 
near Philadelphia, Miss. 

“We have just lived through anoth- 
er murder of another man,” said Good- 
man. Getting arrested was “a tribute to 
my son as well as addressing myself to 
what occurred ... in our city.” 

Many of the Jewish protesters said 
they wanted to show their support for 
other minority groups 

“Police brutality, discrimination 
against African-Americans, it’s not an 
African-American issue, it’s also a 
Jewish issue, a human issue,” said 
Rabbi Benay Lappe of Congregation 
Beth Simchat Torah in Greenwich Vil- 
lage. “We have to stand up for each 
other, to fight for justice.” 

The protest made for some unlike- 
ly partnerships. The Rev. Al Sharpton, 
who has helped organize the rallies and 
whom some accused of anti-Semitism 
in the early 1990s, beamed and chimed 
in for a few lines as a group of yarm- 
ulche-wearing rabbis standing beside 
him sang the 97th Psalm in Hebrew 

At least 15 rabbis and a dozen rab- 
binical students were arrested, along 
with about 50 other Jews 


New beginning 
for National 
Baptist 
Convention 


By Joe Edwards 


|ASHVILLE, Tenn. (AP) — Min- 
isters in the National Baptist Conven- 
tion USA want the denomination to 
make a fresh start under new leadership 
that is more accountable than the Rev. 
Henry Lyons. 

Lyons resigned as convention pres- 
ident two weeks after being convicted of 
racketeering and grand theft for swin- 
dling millions of dollars. 

The Rev. S.C. Cureton of 
Greenville, S.C., will take over immedi- 
ately as the convention’s president until 
Lyons’ term expires in September. 

‘They ministers urged that the con- 
vention’s constitution be redrawn and 
that the 239 board of directors be select- 
ed according to provisions of the new 
constitution. 

They made no specific proposals 
for the constitution except to say the 
power of the president needs to be 
reviewed. The group also suggested 
tighter controls on the convention’s 
bank account. 

“We will never again be subjected 
to one-man rule,” said Whalum, minis- 
ter of Mount Olivet Baptist Church in 
Memphis. 

The 119-year-old convention has 
11,000 churches. The next board meet- 
ing is scheduled for June in Louisville, 
but Whalum said Cureton may call 
a meeting prior to that “to establish him- 
self.” 

The Rey, Amos Brown of San 
Francisco said Lyons has “marred and 
desecrated” the church. 

“We need to get back to the mes- 
sage ... of preaching the gospel to the 
four comers of this earth,” he said. 

Dr. Arlene R. Chum of Philadelphia 
had used women in an 
\ and women need to realize 
their Christian capabilities. Prosecutors 
said Lyons had several mistresses. 

Dr. Amos Jones of Nashville said 
Lyons must now. pay for his actions. 
“He has gotten what he deserved,” 
Jones said. 
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HeartBeat 


City News 7 


WEDNESDAY, MAI 


BELLE MEAD — Make a difference 
in the lives of battered women and 
children in your community. The 
Resource Center for Women and 
their families offers a 40 hour training 
course twice a year. (908) 359-0003 
ext. 115, 


NEW YORK — The Harm Reduction 

Training Institute (HRT!) will hold dis- 

cussion on nutrition for HIV and sub- 

stance abuse at The Open Society 

Institute beginning at 7:30 p.m. (212) 
-2334 


PARSIPPANY — The Blood Center 
of New Jersey will hold a blood drive 
at Dover Business College beginning 
at 9 a.m. 1-800-BLOOD-NJ. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 1 


NEW BRUNSWICK — Robert Wood 
Johnson University Hospital will offer 
a support group for young and middle 
age adults with a cardiac condition at 
the hospital's board room beginning 
at 7:30 p.m. (732) 937-8820. 


WAYNE — The Blood Center of New 
Jersey will hold a blood drive at 
William Paterson University begin- 
ning at 11 a.m. 1-800-BLOOD-NJ. 


MONDAY, APRIL 5 


WESTFIELD — St. Helen's Church 
will hold a support group meeting for 
those caring for the elderly or chroni- 
cally ill loved ones beginning at 8 
p.m, (908) 233-8757, 


TEANECK — Holy Name Hospital 
will offer a course T'ai Chi Chih at the 
Health Service building beginning at 
10 a.m. (201) 833-3186 


EAST ORANGE — The Blood Center 
of New Jersey will hold a blood drive 
at their offices beginning at 2:30 p.m. 
1-800-BLOOD-NVJ. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 6 
BERKELEY HEIGHTS — The Union 


County Board of Chosen 
Freeholders will offer a post-stroke 


exercise program at Runnels 
Hospital beginning at 12 p.m. (908) 
527-4900. 


NEWARK BETH ISR 


Racism and black infant mortality 


By Deepti Hajela 


NEWARK (AP) — Racism, dis- 
crimination and other stresses black 
women encounter could be a factor in 
their babies facing a higher risk of infant 
death than white children, speakers at a 
conference on black infant mortality 
said 


id. 
Overall, about seven infants of 
every 1,000 born die before reaching 


age 1. But black infants are 2 1/2 times 
more likely than white infants to die 
before their first birthday, Surgeon 
General David Satcher said on Marth 
19. 


“As long as we have a situation 
where an African-American baby is 2 
1/2 times more likely to die, it reflects a 
major problem in society.” 

Premature birth and low birth 
weight are significant factors in infant 


Minority children face higher 
risk of developing heart disease 


LOS ANGELES (AP) — Heart 
disease risk factors are 
higher in Mexican-America 
black children than in white children, 
according to a study by Stanford 
University researchers published last 
Wednesday. 

Ethnic differences in risk factors 
were evident as early as six to nine 
years of age, the study’s authors said. 

The study, published in the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association, was based on data col- 
lected from more than 7,000 U.S. res- 
idents ages six to 24 

The researchers found that 
Mexican-American and black youths 
were heavier, had higher blood pres- 
sure and had fattier diets than white 
youths. 

Dr. Teri Manolio, director of epi- 
demiology and biometry at. the 
National Heart, Lung and Blood 
Institute said the findings were cause 
for concern. 

“If six to nine year olds are 
already overweight, they're going to 
be in some trouble as adults because 
that will translate into a higher risk of 
cardiovascular disease,” she said. 

The study, believed to be the most 
comprehensive in examining heart 
disease among children of different 
ethnicities, also found that white teen- 
age girls smoke four times as much as 
Mexican-American girls and eight 
times as much as African-American 
girls. 

The findings “hi 


for information about heart disease 
prevention to be made available soon- 
er, maybe as early as kindergarten, 
said Marilyn Winkleby, an epidemiol- 
Ogist at the Stanford Center for 
Research in Disease Prevention and 
lead author of the study. She pointed 
out that information about heart dis- 
ease is not marketed in minority com- 
munities as well as cancer, AIDS and 
child vaccinations. 

The study is based on dietary sur- 
veys and medical exams given to 
7,686 black, Mexican-American and 
white subjects between 1988 and 
1994 as part of the National Health 
and Nutrition Examination Survey. 

Hispanic groups other than 
Mexican-American were not included 
in the survey. 

The researchers examined several 
cardiovascular disease risk factors: 
body weight, blood pressure, 
smoking, an early sign of diabetes and 
blood cholesterol. 

The study found that black girls 
ages six to nine were about four per- 
cent heavier than white girls, had 
higher blood pressure and consumed 
more fat. Among women ages 18 to 
24, black and Mexican-American 
women were an average of 12 pounds 
heavier. 

Black men tended to be heavier 
for their height and consumed more 
fat than white and Mexican-American 
men, the study found, though the dif- 
ferences among the groups were less 
marked and appeared later in life 


mortality, and researchers said stress 
from environmental and social condi- 
tions could be leading to black women 
giving birth earlier and to smaller chil- 
dren. 

“Racism ... needs to be studied if we 
want to understand health differences 
between blacks and whites,” said Dr. 
Richard David, associate professor in 
the College of Medicine at the 
University of Ilinois. 


By Larry Lucas 


African Americans face higher risks 
of heart disease and stroke than the 
majority population. The death rate from. 
heart disease is nearly 50 percent higher 
for African-American men than. for 
white men and 67 percent higher for 
African-American ` women than for 
white women. African Americans are 
also two-and-a-half times more likely to 
die of stroke than the majority popula- 
tiqn. African Americans tend to develop 
high blood pressure — a risk factor for 
both heart disease and stroke — earlier 
and more severely than whites. The bot- 
tom line is that African Americans 
should take special care to minimize 
their risks of these diseases. 

Here are a few things you can do to 
cut the risks: 

+ Eat a healthful diet. The American 
Heart Association advises people to cut 
down on total fat, cholesterol and salt. 

* Control your weight. Being over- 
weight increases your risk of heart dis- 
ease. 


* Get some exercise. Even moderate 
levels of activity such as walking the 
dog, gardening and yard work are bene- 
ficial. 

* Don’t smoke. Nearly one in five 
deaths from heart disease and stroke is 
attributable to smoking, according to the 
American Heart Association. 

*Have your blood pressure checked. 
If a medicine is prescribed, take it regu- 


“We can’t have these disparities,” 
said Dr. Diane Rowley with the Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention. 
“The only question is, are we willing to 
do what it's going to take to not lose 
these children?” 

David said preliminary research 
seems to show factors like environmen- 
tal toxins, living in high-violence areas, 
feeling discriminated against at work or 
at school can all go toward children 


larly. 

‘Have your. 
cholesterol 
checked. 


Your doctor 
may. prescribe 
dieta y changes 


Assoc. Vice Pres. 
Larry Lucas 


drug. You should 
also learn to recog- 
nize the wamin; 
signs of heart attack and stroke so you 
can get help fast. Heart attacks will usu- 
ally be preceded by one or more of the 
following signals: 

* Uncomfortable pressure, fullness, 
squeezing or pain in the center of the 
chest or upper abdomen lasting more 
than a few minute: 

* Pain spreading to the shoulders, 


being born with low birth weights. 

Rowley said the medical world 
needs to focus more on how to deter- 
mine the impact 
but that it was di g 

The conference was organized by 
the Northern New Jersey Maternal 
Child Health Consortium, which came 
out with a report in September 1997 that 
said stress most likely factored into 
black infant mortality. 


Help cut your risk of 
heart disease and stroke 


neck or arms. 

* Chest discomfort with light head 
edness, fainting, sweating, nausea or 
shortness of breath. 


re the waming signs of a 


or“ 
+ Sudden numbness or weakness of 
face, arm, or leg, especially on one side 
of the body 

* Sudden confusion, trouble speak- 
ing or understanding. 

* Sudden trouble seeing in one or 
both e: 

* Sudden trouble walking, dizziness, 
loss of balance or coordination. 

* Sudden severe headache with no 
known cause. 

You can help protect, yourself 
against these diseases by cutting risks 
and educating yourself about the war- 
ing signs of heart attack and stroke. 
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Worried about your next health care home? 


Come to the Plainfield Health Center for help. 


If you, your family, or,someone you know is searching for quality, affordable health care, choose the Plainfield 


Health Center as your primary care provider. For 30 years, our accomplished doctors, nurses and professional 


staff has served residents of the Union, Middlesex and Somerset tri-county area. 


The Plainfield Health Center offers a full range of comprehensive primary care services including Pediatrics, Adult 


Medicine, Obstetrics/Gynecology and Dentistry. We are located in a new “state of the art” medical facility, in a 


friendly environment, with an experienced staff committed to quality, personal service. 
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Aetna US Healthcare 
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O nc A BABY IS ONE OF LIFE’S MOST JOYOUS EXPERIENCES. s 2 


The Mother-Infant Pavilion at Newark Beth 
Israel Medical Center is committed to providing 
you and your family with high quality and 
compassionate care. 


by comfortable surroundings. Our wide range of 
services includes the highest level Neonatal 
Intensive Care Unit for premature and critically ill 
infants, parent education programs, high risk 
obstetrics and much more. As part of the Saint 
Barnabas Health Care System, the Mother-Infant 
Pavilion at Newark Beth Israel participates in 
most insurance plans and managed care programs. 


Plainfield Health Center 
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With 3,000 deliveries each year, the Mother- 
Infant Pavilion at Newark Beth Israel is 
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largest integrated health care delivery system, 

we are dedicated to the well-being of women and 
children throughout New Jersey. 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 31 


NEW YORK — David E. Talbert pre- 
sents the gospel musical “Mr. Right 
Now,” at the Beacon Theater begin- 
ning at 8 p.m.(212)496-7070. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 2 


MONTCLAIR — Montclair State Uni: 
versity presents “Peter Rabbit” a 
Cleveland Signstage Theatre produc- 
tion. (973)655-5112. 


NEWARK — The New Jersey Per- 
forming Arts Center(NJPAC) pre- 
sents, Lauryn Hill with special guests 
paken Bedhnnieg at 8 p.m. 1-888- 
GO-NJI 


RAHWAY — The Union County Divi- 
sion of Cultural and Heritage Affairs 
presents jazz artist Gordon James at 
the Arts Guild beginning at 7:30 
p.m.(732)499-8226. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 7 


NEWARK — The New Jersey Per- 

forming Arts Center(NJPAC) pre- 

sents Patti LaBelle and Gerald Levert 

beginning at 8 p.m. 1-882.GO. 
PAC. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 9 


NEWARK — Celebrated jazz vocalist 
Cassandra Wilson returns to NJPAC! 
For this concert, Wilson lends her sul- 
try, one-of-a-kind stylings to the 
music of Miles Davis.1-888-GO- 
NJPA 


TRENTON — The War Memorial pre- 
sents The New Jersey Symphony 
Orchestra with special guest conduc- 
tor James DePreist beginning at 8 
p.m.(973)624-3713, 


NEW ‘BRUNSWICK — The Rutgers 
Arts Center presents the Rutgers 
Brass Ensemble at the Nicholas 
Music Center beginning at 8 p.m. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 16 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The State 
Theater presents the award winning 
play The King and | beginning at 8 
p.m. (732)246-7469. 


NEWARK — The New. Jersey Per- 

forming Arts Center(NJPAC) pre- 

sents the Alvin Ailey Dance Theater 

beginning at 8 p.m. 1-888-GO- 
PAC 


NEWARK — Grammy Award 
winner Cassandra Wilson, hailed as 
‘one of the best things to have hap- 
pened to jazz in the last part of the 


rsey Performing 
Arts Center with Traveling Miles 
Music from Miles Davis, her tribute 
to the music of the legendary Miles 
Davis 

Performing with Wilson, who 
will present selections from her 
recently released Traveling Miles 
CD, is an expert 14-piece band as 
well as special guest artist Olu Dara, f 
the show. Wilson and 
Miles tour stop at the 
idential Hall on Friday, 
April 9, at 8 p.m. 

Not since Billie 
jazz singi 
aries between jazz and pop with such 
reverence and authenticity,” Down 


Chantay Savage is back 
on the music scene 


NEW YORK — There’s 
something very special about 
RCA recording star Chantay 
avage. Yes, she’s a pretty, 
sexy, intelligent, extremely gift- 
ed vocalist, compo: 


Holiday has a 


criss-crossed the bound- 


Cassandra Wilson 


Featuring the lead single 
“Come Around,” Chantay once 
again rises to the true R & B 
occasion, elevating its musical 

s and creative 
“Tm proud of this 


ducer, musician; album; it’s the best one 
but there’s &\ I’ve ever recorded, and I 
more © say that with humble 


She’s also a 
charismatic, \ 
tell it like it 


her have a per- 
music serious: connection 
ly. Want proof? in one way or 


back to. turn the 
world on with her 
distinctive style 


and dynamic voice, KA $ say 
the mesmerizing ay SAN” the third time is a 
centerpiece of her new CV?" charm, and “Come Around” 
album “This Time.” with album number 


“This Time” is an attractive 
package that capitalizes on 
Chantay’s multi-faceted artistic 
skills, which includes playing 
piano and drums. 


three,Chantay Savage is sure to 
reach the industry’s highest 
heights. You see, when it’s all 
said and done, nobody does it 


Re-Birth of a Nation 


As the dust of the Civil War finally settles, a small group of former slaves creates a new 
community in the farm country of Indiana. With them they bring their hopes for a new 
start, not just for themselves but for America itself. But the past never lets anyone go 


free without a battle. 


Crossroads Theatre Company, in association with AT&T: OnStage®, presents LOST CREEK 
TOWNSHIP, the world premiere of a new play by. Charlotte A. Gibson. Set in 1880, it’s 

the powerful story of a nation on the verge and a people on the brink, as both discover 
the importance of family and freedom. 


Cassandra Wilson returns to NJPAC 


s have 


Beat magazine said of Wilson, whose sultry, one-of-a-kind song st 
made her one of today’s most acclaimed and sought-after jazz vocalists. 

Her two previous CDs, Blue Light ‘Til Dawn and New Moon Daughter, have 
sold over a million units worldwide. With the new Traveling Miles, Wilson dedi- 
cates her talent to songs made famous by Miles Davis, songs written by Davis 
(with new lyrics by Wilson herself), and other works inspired by the Miles Davis 
legacy. 

“There’s something in (Miles’s) sound that is so strong, so masculine,” Wil- 
son said. “But at the same time there’s another thing so intimate it seems almost 
feminine. He covers everything. His music speaks to all of us on a very real 
level...and-his artistry is something we all should value.” 

Wilson's special guest for this tour, Olu Dara, is a composer, musical director, 
bandleader and actor who has enjoyed a 35-year career. His unique sound com- 
bines New Orleans-jazz with Mississippi Delta blues and Caribbean and African 
rhythms. 

“In the World: From Natchez to New York,” Dara’s most recent release and 
his first as a bandleader, is “the kind of unpretentious cross-cultural hybrid that 
feels like real life,” Rolling Stone magazine said, and characterized Dara’s music 
as “powered by beating hearts and energized by radical collisions.” 

Also active in African-American theater and modern dance, Dara has lent his 
musical expertise to a variety of projects including the PBS American Playhouse 
presentation of “Zora Is My Name,” the Bessie Award-winning “A Brand New 
People on the Planet,” and Robert Altman’s big-screen “Kansas City.” 


Raven-Symone sings 
“With a Child’s Heart’ 


LAKE VIEW TERRACE, CA 
-An interesting phenomenon 
occurs with stars of the sereen. 
Particularly 


Tn fact. 
Raven’s childhood career has 
been embellished with an ongo- 
ing series of major highlights. 
Her charitable duties includes 
D.A.R.E. and the General Colin 

Powell’s “Children’s First” 


best loved dad, Cosby. 


times, 

they share with us; 
is only a smidgen 
of who they really, A 
with layers ofj 
surprises run- 
ning deep with- 


Raven-Symone 
impacts the scene 


in. 
Such is the 
case with the & 
delightful Ra 
Raven 
. The 
GA native 
captured our hearts early on 
beginning at the age of three, 
when as Olivia Kendall, she 
played America’s most adorable 
granddaughter to television's 


teenaged recording 
artist! “With A Child’s 
Heart,” is just a taste of 
what to expect from her 
upcoming album project, 
“Undeniable,” due out in 


ven., Sy, 


Ymon 


April. 
As she did so often on screen, 
Raven-Symone steals our hearts, 


“THE MOST ACCOMPLISHED JAZZ VOCALIST: 
OF HER GENERATION” 


IL 


RAVELING MILES 
as SONGS OIF 
MELE SS DAVIS 


-Time Magazine 


WITH SPECIAL GUEST OLU DARA 
FRI APR 9 AT 8:00 

In an exclusive metro area appearance, 
Cassandra Wilson and her 14-piece band pay 
tribute to the songs Dd¥is made famous, 
expressing both the hipness and the abiding 
love he brought to this timeless music. 


Presented in association with 


Prudential Hall "=" 
Tickets: $10-$44 


“REVELATIONS” AT ALL PERFORMANCES 


AAU A 


AMERICAN DAN 


FRI APR 16 AT 8:00 E 
SAT APR 17 AT A 


nd guest artist Onaje Al 
AND NJPAC JUBILATION CHOIR 
Victoria Theater © $25 

THUR APR 8 AT 7:00 

WORD POWER: VERSE 4 VERSE 
Featuring Amiri & Amina Baraka, 

Tony Medina, Jessica Care Moore 

and other renowned poets 

Hosted by Ras Baraka 

With music by The Joint 

Banquet Hall © $5 


SAT APR 17 AT 7:30 

GERI ALLEN TRIO 

ANDY BEY QUARTET 

Victoria Theater © $35 

presented in association with WBGO/Jazz 88.3 FM 
APR 21-25 ~ 

RAMBA: 

A MANDINGO OPERA 

Victoria Theater © $30 


WAI 


Royal family 
of reggae 
releases 

new album 


NEW YORK — In a time 
when computer-programmed 
music and one-hit wonders clut- 
ter the reggae airwaves, an act 
like Morgan Heritage is a true 
rarity. 

Infusing their music with a 
sense of spirituality handed 
down to them by their father, 
reggae star Denroy Morgan 
(author of the 1981 gold-certified 
U.S. single “I'll Do Anything For 
You”), Morgan Heritage is the 
leading young roots reggae 
group in Jamaica today. 

“We played R&B and Rock ‘n’ 
Roll to develop our musical 
chops” said 25-year-old keyboard 
player and vocalist ‘Grandpa.’ 
“But we always knew that our 
base was reggae, and that's 
what we alw: 

Don’t Haffi Dread (the title 
conveys the group's belief that 
isn’t necessary to have dread- 
locks to be a Rastafarian) finds 
Morgan Heritage joined in the 
studio lay producer Bobby “Digi- 
tal” The album's positive lyrics 
reflect Morgan Heritage’s reli- 
gious beliefs, and address a 
broad range of topics such as 
equality, family unity and the 
healing powers of music. 

Morgan Heritage’s members 
Mr. Mojo (age 21), Lugu (age 23), 
Peter (age 24), Grandpa (age 25) 
and Una (age 26) are actually 
just 5 of Denroy Morgan’s 27 
children. “By growing up in 
America, we were always aware 
of American culture,” says lead 
singer Peter. Veterans of both 
the Reggae Sunsplash and Reg- 
gae Summerfest tours, Morgan 
Heritage look to bring their 
show to the U.S. in the Spring. 


COMING SOON 


SAT APR 3 AT 8:00 
SACRED MUSIC 

WITH THE JENNY BURTON EXPERIENCE 
featuring Chiele Minucci of Special EFX 


Allan Gumbs 


DANCE THEATRE OF HARLEM 
Stravins 


Prudential Hall © $15-$64 


y's Firebire 


Over the past decade, AT&T: OnStage® has sponsored more than 50 world premieres of 
new plays or musicals in the United States, Canada and the United Kingdom. AT&T is 
proud of our association with the Crossroads Theatre Company, and joins with them in 
promoting the art of communication in the communities we serve. 


Crossroads Theatre Company. 
in association with ATST: OnStoge! 

presents the world premiere 

of a new play, LOST CREEK TOWNSHIP 
by Charlotte A. Gibson. 

Directed by Reggie Montgomery. 

April | - May 16, 1999. 

Crossroads Theatre Company, 

7 Livingston Avenue, 

New Brunswick, NJ. 

For tickets call: 732 249-5560 


ATeT 


(i 


© 1999 ATAT 


2:00 & 8:00 y- 1998-1999 SEASON 
SUN APR 18 AT 3:00 2 p” 

The Alvin Ailey Americon 2% N p ( 
Dance Theater, an NJPAC p 


Principal Artistic Affiliate, 
remains one of the most 
Vital forces in American 
dance. “The Rolls-Royce of = 
American Dance”. -LA. Times ~ + 


New Jersey PERFORMING ARTS CENTER 
ON THE NEWARK RIVERFRONT 


FOR TICKETS CALL 
1-888-GO-NJPAC 


NJPAC GROUP SALES: (973) 642-2002 
THE GROUP SALES BOX OFFICE (800) 223-7565 


& D 


Mercedes-Benz 
OFRON CAR OF NPAC 


Prudential Hall 
Tickets: $15-$64 


(OFFAL SOFTER OF NPAC, 


Continental 


March 31 - April 6, 1999 


City News 9 


Bring/mail ads to: 
144 North Avenue 
Plainfield, N.J. 07060 


0020 
RE-ADVERTISEMENT FOR BIDS 
Project No. 976049.3/Contract No. 3 
LEGAL NOTICE 
BOONTON HOUSING AUTHORITY 
CLAP. CONTRACT NO. 32 
INSULATION OF HEATING SYSTEM 
DISTRIBUTING PIPING, INSTALLATION OF 

RISER ISOLATION VALVES, AND REPLACEMENT 


OF 
THERMOSTATIC RADIATOR VALVES: 
AND STEAM TRAPS 
AT RIVERVIEW APARTMENTS. 
1997-98 C.A P. NJ 39P052915-97 


PUBLIC NOTICE is hereby given that sealed propos- 
als will be received by the Housing Authority of the 
Town of Boonton (hereinafter called the Authority), in 
the County of Morris, State of New Jersey, at the 
‘Administration Office of the Authority, located at 125 
Chestnut Street, Boonton, New Jersey, on th 

date of April 9, 1999, at 10:00 am. prevailing time. 
The Authority reserves the right to waive any informal- 
ities in bids and to reject any and all bids if it is in the 
best interest of the Authority to do so. Also, have been 
issued to all bidders of record. Addendum No.3, as 
arch desore reiden tho uid aiafdte wii be 
issued Mar and anticipated Addendum 
Ho. 4, yet to be dated, is expected 10 be issued on or 
betore April 2, 1999. 


Separate sealed bids for 

CONTRACT 3 - Insulation of Heating System 
Distribution Piping, Installation of Riser Isolation 
Valves, and Replacement of Thermostatic Radiator 
Valves and Steam Traps, at Riverview Apartments. 
All work incidental thereto, in accordance with 
Specifications. 

Bids must be accompanied by a certified check or Bid 
Bond in the following amounts: 


00020-1 
BIDS 
up to $200,000 10% 
$200,000 - $400,000 20,000 
‘over $400,000 5% 


Bids must be accompanied by consent surety regard- 
less of whether a check or Bid Bond is submitted. All 
bonds and consents of surety must be written by sure- 
ty companies listed in the most recent Circular No. 
570, United States Department of the Treasury. 

The Contract Documents will be available on February 
23, 1999, and are on file, 
examined at the Admi 
‘Authority. Copies of the Contract Documents may also 
be obtained at said oficas upon payment by check or 
bank draft in the amount of $75.00 payable to the 
“Boonton Housing Authority” for each set_DOCU- 

wil 


DOCUMENTS IS NON-REFUNDABLE, 

The Successful Bidder will be required to furnish an 

acceptable Performance and Labor and Material 
Payment Bond, written by a surely listed in the most 

recent Circular No. 570, United States Department of 

the Treasury, as the Authority may prescribe and with 

such sureties as they may approve. 


All Bidders must be authorized to do business in New 
Jersey. Any Bidder which is a corporation not char- 
tered under the laws of the State of New Jersey, must 
submit an affidavit certifying that said corporation is 
authorized to do business in the State of New Jersey, 
Bidders are required.to comply with the requirements, 
T of Public Law 1975, c.127 which pertains to "Non- 
Discrimination” and "Affirmative Actions,” and Public 
Law 1977, c.33, which requires a Statement of 
Corporate Ownership. 


Sherry L. Sims 
Executive Director 
Boonton Housing Authority 


00020-2 
$175.36 


NJ TRANSIT 
PUBLIC HEARING NOTICE 


The New Jersey Transit Corporation (NJ TRANSIT) is 
Beatie noatro iaer game dormar 
tion and receiv ts from interested parties 
ome o la pH pursuant to the 
Senior Citizen and Disabled Resident Transportation 
‘Assistance Act (SCDRTAP). A hearing will be held in 
each geographic region in accordance with Section of 
PL. 1984 0.578 of SCORTAP. Each hearing will have 
fan afternoon and evening session. The locations are 
Somerville, Atlantic City and Jersey City, New Jersey 
iñ accordance with the statute 

The Senior Citizen and Disabled Resident 
Transportation Assistance Program funds capital, 
Operating and/or administrative expenses for locally 
coordinated paratransit services for senior citizens 
and people with disabilities. The program also funds 
accessibility Improvements to NJ TRANSIT's fixed 
route bus and rail system, the provision of technical 
assistance 10 the counties and the administration of 
the statewide program. The hearings will also provide 
ari update on NJ TRANSIT's progress in implementing 
its Americans with Disabilities Act accessibility 
improvements including Access Link paratransit and 
key rail stations. All materials to be reviewed at these 
hearings are available in accessible formats on 
request. Individuals requesting sign language 
interpreters should contact Albert R. Hasbrouck, 
lil at (973) 491-7022 no later than five (5) business 
days prior to the public hearing or an interpreter 
will not be available for the particular hearing. 
The public is invited to these hearings at which time 
they willhhave a full opportunity to express their views. 
In order to assure that all members of the public are 
given an opportunity to be heard, initial presentations 
will be limited to five (5) minutes. If you are unable to 


FUND RAISER 

The American Heart Association seeks energetic, 

results oriented professionals with: 

* Corporate Relations experience dealing w/high level 
managers 

+ Special events or event management experience 

+ Proven sales track record 

* 3 + years in the workforce 

+ Abily to make positive things happen qu 


attend any of the hearings, written comments for the 
record may be sent to Albert R. Hasbrouck, Ill, New 
Jersey Transit Corporation, One Penn Plaza East, 

jewark, New Jersey 07105-2246 by May 7, 1999. In 
‘accordance with the above statute, public hearings will 
be held as follows: 


CENTRAL REGION: 

PLACE: Somerset County Office 
Assembly/Training Room 
40 N. Bridge Street 
Somerville, NJ 08876 

DATE: April 27, 1999, Tuesday 


TIME: 2:00 pm - Conclusion (Afternoon Session) 
and 


6:00 pm - Conclusion (Evening Session) 


SOUTHERN REGION: 


PLACE: Atlantic County Otfice Building 
Auditorium 
1333 Atlantic Avenue 
(Corner of Atlantic and Tennessee) 
Atlantic City, NJ 08401 


DATE: 
TIME: 


April 28, 1999, Wednesday 


2:00 pm - Conclusion (Afternoon Session) 
d 
6:00 pm - Conclusion (Evening Session) 


NORTHERN REGION: 


PLACE: Hudson County Administration Annex Bldg. 
Freeholders Meeting Room, 4th Floor 
567 Pavonia Avenue 
Jersey City, NJ 07306 

DATE: May 6, 1999, Thursday 

TIME? 200 pm- Conclusion (Afternoon Session) 


anc 
6 w pm - Conclusion (Evening Session) 


STANLEY J. ROSENBLUM 
ACTING EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
NEW JERSEY TRANSIT CORPORATION 


One Penn Plaza East, Newark, N.J. 07105-2246 
973-491-7000 


NOTICE TO BIDDERS 


Notice is hereby given that sealed bids will be received 
by the Housing Authority of the City of New Brunswick 
for General Contractors to Remove and Replace the 


ur 
(N.J. 22-4), FUNDED FROM THE Operating Budget 
FYE 99-2000. 


Bids for the above will be received by the Housing 
Authority at its office located at 18 Van Dyke Avenue, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey at 11:00 a.m. prevailing 
time, April 10, 1999 and will immediately be opened 
and read aloud 


The Instructions to Bidders, Bid Form, General 
‘Conditions, Supplementary Conditions, Specifications, 
and other Contract Documents will be on file during 
the business day, at the Housing Authority Office locat- 
A Vint i, Magli NO preas New 
Jersey. Copias thereof may be obained upon payin 

3 ity Dollars (850.00) for 
tach completo et, Deposit checks shall be made 
payable to the Housing Authority of the City of New 
Brunswick 
A PRE-BID CONFERENCE WILL BE HELD ON 
TUESDAY, MARCH 30, 1999, AT 11:00 A.M. PRE- 
VAILING TIME IN THE COMMUNITY ROOM, 
‘SCHWARTZ HOMES, 18 VAN DYKE AVENUE, NEW 
BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY. 
All required bids, certifications and other forms 
required to be submitted by bidders are to be prepared 
on the proposal forms found in the booklet, submitted 
in triplicate, and to the following amount: 


‘Amount of Bid Bid Surety Amount 
up to $200,000.00 10% of Bid 

$200,000.00 up to $400,000.00 $20,00.00 
over $400,000.00 5% of Bid 


All bonds used to satisfy the bid surety requirements 


bonds in the State of New Jersey and be listed in the 
U.S. Treasury Circular No. 570 (T Listed Surety) and 
regardless of the method the bidder proposes to meet 
the bid surety requirements, it must also produce with 

Bid a Consent of Surety written by a T-Listed 
Surety. Registry in the U.S. Treasury Circular #570 as 
a reinsurance company does not satisty the foregoing 
requirements that the surety company be listed as 
approved as surety. 


The Hee. pts reserves the right to reject any 


in the best interest of the Authority. The Authority may 
also award one or more contracts to one or more bid- 
jers. 


Bids will remain in force for a period ot sixty (60) days 
after the date of the opening thereof. 

By Order of: 

Kevin Quince 

Executive Director 

Housing Authority of the City of New Brunswick 


ADMINISTRATOR 


ALFISNF/CCRC: United Methodist Homes of New 


new $40 million CCRC campus. Successful candidate 
must have: CCRC management experience; ability to 


+ Strong desire to succeed in a fast-paced, multi-task 

oriented environment 
* Exceptional communication and organizational skills 
Volunteer management, fund raising and computer 
experience... plus! This is a dynamic opportunity for 
individuals with a “go get em” attitude and a wiling- 
ness to spend 75% of the day traveling within the 
assigned territory Territories available in Northern and 
Southern New Jersey. We offer an excellent salary, 
| benefits and pension 
| Send/fax your resume, including salary history, to: 
| Recruitment Mat 
| i 2550 Route 1 
| No. Brunswick, NJ 08902 

Fax 732-422-6683 


closing, startu 
of naw CGA; and NHA in NJ or equivalent hoense 


Contact Stud Curran at Tard Age, Inc, 1090. 
8100 or MSCatTAI@ aol.com. 


AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY 


PROGRAM DIRECTOR 
CHILD CARE COUNSELORS 


Afterschool, summer camp, adolescent/teen services, 
college tours, career preparation, TechGIRLS. Send 
resume and salary history to YWCA of Plainfield, 232 
East Front Street, Plainfield, NJ 07060. 


INVITATION FOR BIDS 
LEGAL NOTICE 


PUBLIC NOTICE is hereby given that sealed Bids will 
be received by the Housing Authority of the 
Township of Woodbridge (hereinafter called the 
Authority), in the County of Middlesex, State of New 
Jersey, at the Administrative Office of the Authority 
located at 20 Bunns Lane. Woodbridge, NJ on 

4, 1999 evailing time. 
Albis shal be delivered by hand. All Bids will be 
‘opened publicly and read aloud at that time. The 
‘Authority reserves the right to waive any informalities 
in bids and to reject any and all bids it is in the best 
interest of the Authority to do so. 


Separate sealed bids for: 
CONTRACT GC - VENTILATION 


A pre-bid conference will be held at Greiner Towers 
located at 460 Inman Avenue, Colonia, NJ on 
Monday, April 5, 1999 at 9:30 AM. 


All work incidental thereto, including but not limited to 
the replacement and modifications of rooftop exhaust 
fans and control wiring at various buildings and as 
required in accordance with the Project Manual. 


Bids must be accompanied by consent of surety 
regardiess of whether a check of Bid Bond is submit- 
ted. The Successful Bidder will be required to furnish 
an acceptable Performance and Labor and Material 
Payment Bond. All Bonds and consents of Surety 
must be written by Surety Companies listed in the 
most recent Circular No. 570., United States 
Department of the Treasury. 


The Contract Documents are on file and may be 
examined at the Administrative Office of The Housing 
Authority. Copies of the Contract Documents may also 
be obtained at said offices upon payment by check or 
bank draft in the amount of $100.00 payable to The 
Housing Authority of the Township of Woodbridge 
for each set, Payment for Documents is non-refund- 
able. Documents will not be mailed. 


Bidders shall have a minimum of 3 years experience 
of successful completion of similar work as the project 
requires 


Bidders must be authorized to do business in New 
Jersey. Any Bidder which is a corporation not char- 
tered under the laws of the State of New Jersey, must 
submit an affidavit certifyińg that said corporation is 
authorized to do business in the State of New Jersey. 


Bidders are required to carol with the requirements 
of Public Law 1975, c. 127 which p 
Dacre ang Aena rafal Pule 
Law 1977, c. 33, which jrequires a Statement of 
Corporate Ownership. 


Peter Ansara 
Executive Director 
Woodbridge Housing Autioniy 
10 Bun 

Woodondge, NJ 07095 


PUBLIC NOTICE TOWNSHIP OF 
WOODBRIDGE HOUSING AUTHORITY 
AWARD OF PROFESSIONAL CONTRACT. 


The Board of Commissioners of the Housing Authority 
of the Township of Woodbridge, New Jersey, has 
awarded the following contract by Resolution under 
competitive proposals procedures as more fully 
described at 24CFR 85.36 and PIH 90-47 and as 
“Professional Services” were not required to be bid 
under New Jersey Local Public Contracts Law. The 
Contracts and resolutions are available for inspection 
in the Office of the Executive Director, 20 Bunns Lane, 
‘Woodbridge, New Jersey 07095-1726. 


Resolution #1349 adopted 3/1/99 
Awarded to: Nathan Lane Agency, 545 Gofile Road, 
Wycoff, N.J. 07481 
Services: Insurance Coverage 
Score: 88 out of possiple 100 
NOTICE TO BIDDER: 
TOWNSHIP OF WOODBRIDGE 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY NEW JERSEY 
Sealed proposals will be received by the Township of 
Woodbridge, in the County of Middlesex, State of New 
Jersey, at the Purchasing Department, One Main 
Street, Woodbridge, NJ on: Tuesday, April 13, 1999, 
10 a.m. at which time they will be publicly opened and 


read Io CONTRACTORS PRICING 
FOR 


HOUSING REHABILITATION PROGRAM 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT BLOCK 
RANT PROGRAM 
This project, being completely or partially funded with 
Community Development Block Grant moneys, is sub- 
ject to the requirement of Section 3 of the Housing & 
Urban Development Act, whereby, the Contractor 
shalt Me ovata ainiaan emoi ran 


or owned in substantial part by persons residing with- 

in the Township of Woodbridge in which the project is 

located. 

Proposal Forms, Specifications and Instructions to 

Bidders may be obtained at the Office of Purchasing, 

One Main Street, Woodbridge, New Jersey. Each 
nclosed d 


ing the name and address of the bidder, endorsed and 
address to the Township of Woodbridge, One Main 
Street, Woodbridge, New Jersey 07095. 


‘All Proposals submitted by corporation or partnerships 
shall submit a list of those stockholders owning ten 
percent (10%) or more interest in the firm in 
dance with PL. 1977, c.33. The successful bidder 
shall be required to comply with the provisions of the 
New Jersey Prevailing Wage Act, Chapter 150, Laws 
of 1963. The Township of Woodbridge hereby 
reserves the right to reject any or all bids and to award 
the contract to any bidder whose proposal in its judg- 
it best serves its interests 


Frank DeStefano Purchasing Agent 


REAL ESTATE 


PE! Fil 
Colonial with 3 bdrms, familyroom, diningroom, 
ivingroom, eat-in kitchen, Is offered with 100% 
financing to qualified buyers, 
Priced $118,888 
Boraio Sealy 
732-846-371 
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SOCIAL SERVICES 


THE ARC OF UNION COUNTY 


Send resume or apply at: 


nan Resources 


1225 South Ae aes NJ 07062 


Fax: (908) 754- 


DIRECT CARE STAFF: Full a Time positions 
including 


evening and weekend 
for and 


ne Arc of Union County 


shifts, 
g skills develop- 


S, provide tec! 
peers and sore to schools and entity 
lated to the Core 
Gurriculum Content Standards, the curriculum 
framew: 
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jequirements: Master's degree in 
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Hertz employees at 
Newark Airport strike 
over salary 


NEWARK, N.J. (AP) — More than 
100 Henz employees at Newark Inter- 
national Airport went on strike seeking 
an additional 15 cents an hour and more 


t. 

Fifteen members of Teamsters 
Local 723 began picketing the car rental 
agency’s airport office on March 19. 

The union's contract with Hertz 
éxpired last November, said secretary- 
treasurer John Humphrey. The 113 
rental car agents, mechanics and vehicle 
service agents eam $10 an hour on aver- 
age, and are seeking raises of 65 to 70 
cents an hour for the next three years, he 

id. 


said. 
Hertz offered the union 50 cents- 
an-hour raises for each of three years, he 


Humphrey said that Hertz’s income 
has continued to rise, but workers 
haven't been adequately compensated. 

Russo said a federal mediator met 
with representatives of Local 723 two 
days ago to iron out the contract but no 
agreement was reached. No further talks 
were scheduled. 


Merger costs hundreds of 
New Jersey First Union 
employees their jobs 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. (AP) — First 
Union, the nation’s sixth biggest bank- 
ing company, plans to cut about 5,850 
jobs, or 7 percent of its work force, in a 
restructuring. 

About 325 workers are losing their 
{jobs in New Jersey, said First Union 
spokeswoman Tish Signet. 

The job cuts come in the wake of 
First Union’s $16.1 billion merger last 
year with Philadelphia-based Core 
States Financial Corp. The banking 
company said last month it was consid- 
ering cutting as many as 7,150 jobs. Its 
combined work force stands at about 
79,000. 

Signet said the New Jersey job loss- 
es represent about 5 percent of the com- 
pany's work force in the state. 

About 50 workers are being let go 
in Summit, where the company has a 
headquarters serving New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut. More than 50 
people are losing their jobs in Rochelle 
Park. First Union said its restructuring 
plan is expected to produce pre-tax cost 
savings of about $400 million for 1999. 


PSE&G asks for chance 
to recover $3 billion after 
deregulation 


NEWARK, N.J. (AP) — The 
state’s largest utility asked regulators to 
allow it to try to recover $3.075 billion 
in generation costs after the state opens 
the energy market to competition. 

The Board of Public Utilities asked 
the state’s four electricity suppliers to 
submit proposals on how to resolve key 
issues in the energy deregulation 
process, which is expected to begin 
August 1. Public Service Electric & Gas 
Co. is the first utility to submit a pro- 

. The board is expected to make a 
decision on its proposal by the end of 
the month, and resolve the other three 
utilities’ issues by May. 

Goy. Christie Whitman signed the 
bill into law last month, which cuts elec- 
tricity and natural gas rates by five per- 
cent this year, and an additional five per- 
cent over three years. Customers will be 
able to choose their electricity suppliers 
in August and their natural gas suppliers 
by the end of the year. 


State settles lawsuit in alleged racial case 


TRENTON, N.J. (AP) — The 
New Jersey State Police has agreed to a 
$225,000 settlement with a black 
woman who said she was pulled over 
because of her race, beaten and spat at. 

“This was a classic New Jersey 
State Police profile stop based strictly 
on the type of vehicle and the race of 
the occupants and nothing else,” said 
Ronald Sage, a lawyer for Dorothy 
Cobbs. 

State officials did not admit any 
wrongdoing in the settlement, saying 


the agreement was made to avoid the 
cost of litigation. 

The settlement comes as the state 
fends off allegations that State Police 


Christie Whitman recently 
fired State Police Superintendent Cath 
Williams, who said minorities were 
responsible for most of the state's 
cocaine and marijuana traffic. 

Ms. Cobbs, 52, of Wyandanch, 
N.Y., sued in December alleging false 
arrest, false imprisonment, assault and 


NJ Golden Gloves bout 
is sure to be a knockout! 


PLAINFIELD — Lennox Lewis, 
World Boxing Council Heavyweight 
Champion, entertained the Black United 
Fund Health and Human Services Box- 
ing club at his Poconos, Pennsylvania, 
training camp prior to his fight with 
Evander Hollyfield 

Cliff Jackson, Director of BUF 
Boxing, and 20 young boxers dined, 
received autographs and viewed a 
Lennox Lewis sparring session while 
planning the 1999 New Jersey Golden 
Gloves Tournament on April 2, 1999, to 
be hosted by BUF’s Boxing club. 
Lewis has visited with BUF in the past. 
Harold Knight, assistant trainer for 
Lewis, is one of the trainers at BUF 
boxing. 

The second annual New Jersey 
Golden Gloves Tournament will take 
place at Plainfield High School in the 
first 1999 event sanctioned by the NJ 
Golden Gloves organization. 

Sondra Clark, President/CEO of 
BUF Health and Human Services and 
event organizer stated, “this year we 
have planned a full day of activities 
including a VIP reception for sponsors, 
Golden Gloves officials, and celebrities 
at the BUF complex followed by the 
Golden Gloves Tournament at Plain- 
field High School.” 

The New Jersey Golden Gloves has 
a rich history of providing top ranked 
boxers to the US Olympic movement 
according to Cliff Jackson who directs 
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the BUF Boxing Club. “We are hon- 
ored to bring the Golden Gloves to 
Plainfield, a city that is rich in sports tra- 
dition,” commented Jackson. BUF box- 
ing, which opened its doors in 1995, has 
represented New Jersey on trips to Puer- 
to Rico, Lake Placid, NY, Washington, 
DC, Biloxi, MS, and Orlando, Fl 
Plainfield boxing, which dominated 
the Golden Gloves in the 1980s, was the 
springboard for prominent boxers 
i vood “The Beast” 


Tracy “Slam Ba 
SE oli ised tach cl 
More recently, Jay Perez, representing 
BUF, won the Amateur Boxing Federa: 
tion(ABF) welterweight state champi- 
ons January 23. 1998 

fe had six of our boxers in the 
Nonnea Regional Tournament finals 
at the Olympic Trai 
Placid,” commented Jackson. 
walked away with four regional 
champs, and look to do well in the April 
2, 1999, NJ. Golden Gloves event 
which we will be hosting.” 

Local area sponsors have come df 
board to support the tournament. Allen 
stated “Local businesses like Amaker 
and Porterfield Transportation, Oakite, 
Freshwaters, Taste of the South, ERA 
Realty, Alpha Graphics and Q&M Lan- 
guage have purchased advertising and 
banner/bout sponsorships. We are looke 
ing forward to a large crowd.” 


battery, malicious destruction of prop- 
erty and conspiracy to commit perjury 

She said “the mistreatment hap- 
pened when she was returning from a 
trip to Atlantic City on Jan. 4, 1996, 
while driving her black Porsche. 

She contends Trooper Patrick 
O'Dwyer — a two-time state trooper of 
the year — pulled her over saying she 
had a broken tail light. She says O'D- 
wyer swore at her, grabbed her by the 
wrist, punched her in the face, sprayed 
her with Mace and later tackled her 


after she ran across the highway to a 


Police barracks, she was slammed 
against a wall, spat at and verbally 
abused, the lawsuit said 

O'Dwyer said Ms. Cobbs was dri- 
ving slowly on the parkway and he 
pulled her over to offer assistance. He 
said he smelled alcohol on her breath 
and asked her to get out of the car. He 
said she became irate and unruly dur- 
ing questioning. 


World Boxing Heavyweight Champion, Lennox Lewis entertains BUF Box- 


ing director, Cliff Jackson. 


Union County 
collecting 
household 


special waste 


ELIZABETH — Union County 
Freeholder chairman Nicholas P. Scu- 
tari recently announced that the county 
will sponsor three “Spring Household 
Special Waste Day” collection events. 

The first event is scheduled for 
Saturday, April 17, from 8 am. to 2 
p-m. at “the Kenilworth Public Works 
Yard at 14th St. and Sheridan Ave. 

All Union county residents are eli- 
gible to participate at no cost. Pre-reg- 
istration is not required for any of the 
collection days. Contractors are not 
eligible. 

The second event is scheduled for 
May 15th at the Linden Recycling 
Center on Donaldson Place in Lin- 
den(near the comer of Elizabeth Ave. 
and Stiles St.) 

Acceptable household special 
waste includes oil-based paint and var- 
nishes, antifreeze, pool chemicals, cor- 
rosives and cleaners, pesticides and 
herbicides, caustics, solvents and thin- 
ners, aerosol cans, asphalt sealers, fire 
extinguishers, flammable liquids and 
solids, motor oil and motor oil filters, 
gasoline, transmission fluid, automo- 
tive products, batteries(dry cell and 
lead acid), propane tanks, fluorescent 
bulbs(unbroken), thermostats, ther- 
mometers, and mercury switches. 

Scotch Plains will host the third 
spring collection event on June 12th at 
the Scotch Plains Public Works Yard 
on Plainfield Ave. 

Containers larger than five gal- 
lons, empty containers, unidentified 
material, explosives, radioactive mate- 
rial, and gas cylinders of PCB material 
will not be accepted. 

The county will accept school lab- 
oratory waste chemicals at all of these 
collection events. According to Free- 
holder Mary Ruotolo, liaison to Union 
County Environmental Services, this 
program is designed to assist schools 
in accessing an environmentally 
sound, cost-efficient method of dispos- 
ing of unwanted chemical wastes and 
reagents. 

Schools must schedule appoint- 
ments. Call (908) 654- 9890 for more 
info. 
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